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Trial By 

T is said that Mr Donald Nelson, America’s production 

chief, is in the habit of asking himself “ What can we 
do to-day which, in a year’s time, we should be sorry 
not to have done?” This question is the substance of the 
present criticism of British war production. The critics 
ask for the best arrangement of men and methods most 
likely to produce the right decisions to-day for to-morrow’s 
battles. They ask for a Combined Command of all three 
Services ; for the use of designers and engineers at every 
level of decision in matters of production ; for power to 
act and responsibility on the part of every executive ; 
and, above all, for the flexibility in procedure which will 
ensure prompt action. The old charge of “ too little” no 
longer stands ; “ too late ” is still a danger. 

Mr Lyttelton is the most able and intelligent director 
that British war production has yet had. In Parliament 
on Tuesdays he told a tale of tremendous achievement. 
But he might have borne Mr Nelson’s useful question 
more in mind. What he did was to follow the well-worn 
precedent and make out the best case possible. Admittedly, 
his case was a good one. Between January last year (when 
production was perhaps not very high) and June this year, 
the output of aircraft rose by two-and-a-half times, the 
output of warlike stores three-fold, the output of armed 
fighting vehicles four-fold. Britain and the United States 
have now made a single master plan for strategy and 
Output, and a single set of priorities, with ships at its 





Combat 


head, covers the whole of their combined industries. In 
this country, the Joint War Production Staff, under Mr 
Lyttelton, is engaged in putting production into the per- 
spective of strategic requirements ; a rehabilitated organ- 
isation is at work in the regions to raise productivity. 
The Minister spoke reassuringly of design as well as 
quantity. The lead in the air is being maintained ; “ there 
is no reason to be afraid of our artillery in comparison 
with the Germans’ ”; the right tanks are now being made ; 
the tanks now coming from the factories will have the 
right fire-power ; there is also a Weapon Development 
Committee under the DCIGS from the War Office, which 
includes officers from the Ministry of Supply and the 
Chief Scientific Adviser of the War Office. Sir 
Andrew Duncan carried on the good news on 
Wednesday. Output per person in munitions work 
has increased by a third in eighteen months. The 
General Grant tank, which did relatively well in 
Libya despite definite shortcomings, was ordered in the 
United States by a British mission, presumably according 
to British specifications. “ The next tank will be a really 
good tank.” “It is unquestionable that this country has 
kept well ahead in gun production”—a bold claim, to 
say the least. 

No responsible critic has denied Britain’s productive 
achievements. It is good that they should be announced 
to the world. In spite of the feats of mass production 
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which are now under way in the United States, average 
productivity in the British war industries, including ship- 
building is almost certainly still higher. But this is a war 
of survival ; and it would have been a dereliction of the 
Government’s and the people’s duty if, towards the close 
of the third year of war, these things had not been done. 


The point is that, in many instances, they were done too - 


tardily. This is not the first time British guns and tanks 
have been given the palm in Minister’s speeches. Six 
months ago there was no Minister of Production, no Joint 
Production Staff and no effective regional organisation. 
The Weapon Development Committee and the Scientific 
Adviser of the War Office are only a few weeks old. 

In all fairness, the difficulties which have had to be 
faced must be appreciated ; the contradiction in war pro- 
duction between mass manufacture and flexibility in the 
introduction of new types must be realised. But diffi- 
culties, though they may be explanations, are no excuse 
in wartime ; if they are not overcome, the war is lost. 
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Ministers cannot, like company chairmen, simply report 
progress and promise better things next year. Next year 
comes after this year’s campaigns ; and in war, there 1s 
only one test of work—success or failure in battle. Well 
done is not enough. However well they fight, Bock or 
Timoshenko, Rommel or Auchinleck will have no excuse 
if they are beaten ; they will simply be beaten. The real 
test of British and American war policy will not come 
on the floor of Parliament or Congress or in the columns 
of any press. Russia is once more in peril. The Middle 
East is still in danger. At sea there is a lack of ships and 
heavy sinkings persist. The work of Allied statesmen will 
be tested, not by the worthiness of their brief, the good- 
ness of their intentions or even the merit of their deeds, 
but by. their ability to grapple successfully with the 
enemy, to free the seas, and to succour Russia before the 
enemy wins a new lease of life. The Government needs 
and deserves every aid. Not least in that aid is criticism to 
speed the Government on its way. 


The American Challenge 


T= speech made by the Under-Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Mr Appleby, at Charlottesville, on July roth, 
was the latest in a remarkable cycle of speeches given by 
leading American statesmen. The Vice-President, Mr 
Wallace, Mr Milo Perkins, Director of the Board of 
Economic Warfare, and Mr Sumner Welles, the Under- 
Secretary of State, spoke in May. In June, Mr Winant 
took up the tale at Durham. In July, he was followed by 
Mr Claud Wickard, the Secretary of Agriculture, Dean 
Acheson, the Assistant Secretary of State, and Mr 
Appleby. All these men work at the centre of public 
_ affairs. Their views may be taken to represent official 

American thought on the problems of post-war recon- 
struction. There are, of course, great stretches of the 
canvas which have still to be filled in, but the broad out- 
lines of the picture are there—an impressive picture, 
drawn in the grand manner, with vision, with confidence, 
and with hope. 

The basic assumption is concerned with the nature of 
war and peace. War is seen as part of a continuous pro- 
cess whose roots lie deep in poverty, insecurity, starvation 
and unemployment. A world from which these evils have 
not been banished is a world in which Hitlers and wars 
will perpetually recur. In Mr Wallace’s words, 

We failed in our job after World War No. 1. We did 

did not know how to go about it to build an enduring 

world-wide peace. .. . We did not strive wholeheartedly 

to create a world where there could be freedom from 

want for all the peoples. 
The war will not really be won until the deep causes 
of war have been rooted up. “ Anti-Fascism is not a 
short-term military job,” said Mr Winant, 

it was bred in poverty and unemployment. To crush 

fascism at its roots, we must crush depression democracy. 

We must solemnly resolve that in our future order we 

will not tolerate the economic evils which breed poverty 

and war. This is not something that we shelve “for the 

duration” ; it is part of the war. . . 

Here is a new thesis, a far deeper view of social and 
international responsibility than was ever enunciated at 
the close of the last war. It goes down to the foundations 
of society to discover the causes of such surface manifesta- 
tions of social disease as totalitarian war. Above all, it 
seeks to put an end to isolationism, not only on the 
grounds of comradeship and world solidarity, but also in 
plain self interest. Economic selfishness breeds war, and 
war is national disaster. 

How is war to be banished? The solution is studied in 
very broad terms. Its political framework is the will to 
peace and the continued co-operation of America and 
Britain. By reason of their power and experience, the 
English-speaking peoples will play a predominant part, 
but in no spirit of aggressive domination. The recogni- 
tion of the “ sovereign equality ” of nations is maintained 


against the doctrine of the Herrenvolk. As Henry Wallace 
put it: 

No nation will have the God-given right to exploit 
other nations. Older nations will have the privilege to 
help younger nations get started on the path to in- 
dustrialisation, but there must be neither military nor 
economic imperialism. 

In unconscious—or  conscious—reaction against 
Wilsonism, the political structure of this co-operative 
world order is left vague. Mr. Sumner Welles clearly 
envisages a political association no closer than that of Pan- 
America which, 

based as it is on sovereign equality, on liberty, on peace 

and on joint resistance to aggression, constitutes the only 

example in the world today of a regional federation of 
free and independent peoples. 

None of the speeches goes into very precise details 
about the “system of general security ” envisaged in the 
Atlantic Charter ; but Mr Welles does give a general out- 
line of the stages of security—a long armistice, the dis- 
armament of the aggressors, a United Nations police 
force, and finally the United Nations as 

the nucleus of a world organisation of the future to 

determine the final terms of a just, an honest, and a 

durable peace to be entered into after the passing of the 

period of social and economic chaos, 


The reason for this rather vague and generalised 
approach to political and military security springs from 
the new conception of the deep causes of war. If Hitler 
is only the puppet of misery and unemployment, it is the 
economic ills of the people that the new system must 
primarily put right. All the speeches dwell at much 
greater length, and in much greater detail, on the side 
of post-war economic collaboration. And in this sphere, 
too, there is evidenee of an entirely new and dynamic 
conception of post-war world relations. Underlying it is a 
great faith in the prodigies of production and_ science 
which the “era of the machine and the test-tube” has 
made possible. The scientific and economic resources 
which produced the weapons of war can produce in as 
great a measure the instruments of peace. As Mr Winant 
said : 

What we want is not complicated. We have enough 
technical knowledge and organising ability to respond to 
this awakening of social conscience. . . . When war 1s 
done, the drive for tanks must become a drive for houses. 
The drive for food to prevent the enemy from starving us 
must become a drive for food to satisfy the needs of all 
people in all countries, The drive for physical fitness in 
the forces must become a drive for bringing death and 
sickness rates in the whole population down to the lowest 
possible level. The drive for manpower in war must be- 
come a drive for employment to make freedom from want 
a living reality. The drive for an all-out war effort by 
the United Nations must become a drive for an all-out 
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peace effort, based on the same co-operation and willing- 

ness to sacrifice. , 

This is the expansive, purposive concept of economics 
which underlies the new American outlook, the philo- 
sophy of the “new frontier . . . a frontier of limitless 
expanse,” in Mr. Sumner Welles’ words, “ the frontier of 
human welfare.” 

The key is expanding markets, a “ mass consumption 
great enough to use mass production,” a future planned 
“in terms of increase and not curtailment.” On this, 
agreement is absolute. There remains the vital problem 
of how these new standards of human consumption and 
welfare are to be built up, maintained and expanded. The 
instrument will be industrial capitalism, operating, broadly 
speaking, under conditions of private enterprise. This does 
not preclude a measure of Government control. Mr 
Sumner Welles believes that 

given sound national policies directed toward the 

benefit of the majority, and not of the minority, and real 

security and equality of opportunity for all, reliance on 
the ingenuity, initiative and enterprise of our citizens 
rather than on any form of bureaucratic management will 
in the future best assure the liberties and promote the 
material welfare of our people. 

Mr Milo Perkins talks of 

a bold and daring use of long-term credits by every 
- enlightened government of the world. Governments must 

enter fields where private finance cannot enter without 

assuming risks that are too great to take with other 
people’s money. 

In the sphere of agriculture Mr Wickard does not 
believe that 

the United Nations will conclude a peace which permits 

unregulated competition for world trade, wildly fluctuat- 

ing prices and periodic collapses. Rather we may look 
forward to an equitable sharing of markets, price stabili- 
sation and regulation of supplies. 
But within some very broad framework of this sort, 
private enterprise and free trade—the progressive scaling 
down of trade barriers, and the end of all discriminatory 
measures—are to be the chief instruments of economic 
advance. 

Let there be no mistake about it. The policy put for- 
ward by the American Administration is revolutionary. 
It is a genuinely new conception of world order. It is 
an inspiring attempt to restate democracy in terms of 
the twentieth century situation, and to extend its meaning 
in the economic and social sphere. The fundamental point 
about it is that it calls for a co-operative venture, broadly 
based on the idea of the United Nations. The driving 
force behind it is to be the resources of the two most 
powerful industrial nations in it—the United States and 
Britain. On their partnership, the whole experiment must 
to a large extent depend. “If we cannot work with Great 
Britain,” says Mr Appleby, “with what other equal 
political entity can we deal?” It is, therefore, quite stagger- 
ing to realise that not one official word has gone back 
from this country, to take up, to welcome, to amplify, 
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or to clarify the challenge of these American speeches. 

The dangers of this extraordinary silence are obvious. 
On the purely political plane, it means the passing of all 
initiative from this country to the United States. The 
partner becomes the poor relation. The great réle of 
mediator, and bridge with Europe, is lost. 

The position is even more dangerous in the sphere of 
economic organisation. The speeches came from the most 
progressive elements in America. But beside these 
elements there are thousands of men and hundreds of 
vested interests who do not in the least accept the thesis 
of co-operation. The United States is in the position of 
Britain in the nineteenth century. It can underbid and 
outsell any other producer in the competitive markets of 
the world. The business interests are aware of their advan- 
tage. Behind Wallace’s “ Century of the Common Man ” 
stands Henry Luce’s “ American Century.” Behind “ the 
freeing of international trade” lurks “Break the British . 
Monopoly.” The great debate on world co-operation is not 
yet decided in America ; and it is as short-sighted as it is 
tragic for this country to strengthen the forces of economic 
imperialism in the United States by ignoring the lead 
given by the Administration. The only schemes for post- 
war reconstruction that have seen the light in this country 
during the period covered by the speech cycle are the 
reports of the Chambers of Commerce, the National 
Union of Manufacturers and the Federation of British 
Industries. Let clauses 19 to 24 of the FBI Report be 
compared with the American statements. The contrast is 
appalling. Instead of co-operation for and in an expand- 
ing world market the report envisages 


a system of barter or at any rate a system of bilateral 
trade . . . import and export controls, possibly by quota, 
preferential treatment of the imports of those countries 
which are prepared to assure us of the means of paying 
for them, and exchange control. 


Dr Schacht is thrown back at Mr Welles and Mr 
Perkins. The American Administration is answered by 
those very interests which are most calculated to rouse 
the imperialist spirit in the ranks of America’s own business 
men. And, if the post-war world is to bring with it fierce 
economic rivalry between British and American industry, 
there can be absolutely no question which nation will be 
the loser. 

This is not to deny that large problems and great 
difficulties exist. It is to plead with every argument 
of sanity and economic interest that the . problems 
and the difficulties should be dealt with at the level 
of governmental thought and action, at the level 
which the American Administration has chosen to make 
the first advance, and not in the boardrooms and 
directors’ offices of interested bodies on both sides of the 
Atlantic. The United States has given the lead. Each 
day’s postponement of a concrete and creative reply from 
the British Government frustrates the hope of a just and 


lasting peace. 
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Report on Eire 


[The first of two articles by a Special Correspondent who 
has just come back from Eire ; the second article will deal 
with the economic position in Eire.) 


A close on three years of war, Eire remains a 
convinced and uncompromising neutral. Support for 
Mr De Valera’s foreign poliey is virtually unanimous. The 
Irish are determined, if it is physically possible, to stand 
aside from the war. And any suggestion that there is a 
moral obligation to come in gives rise to both surprise and 
resentment. Yet, to the average Englishman, Irish neu- 
trality still appears incomprehensible, irritating and, often, 
innately “ disloyal.” 
__ The reasons which are keeping Eire out of the war are 
more complex than the motives which have prompted 
other neutrals. To a belligerent people, these reasons must 
appear short-sighted and not completely logical. But they 
are a fact of existing Anglo-Irish relations which must be 
reckoned with. There is, of course, a fervent and general 
desire to remain at peace—a state of mind which will be 
painfully familiar to anyone who has lived in Europe, or 
for that matter in the United States of America, during 
the past decade. But this straightforward anxiety to keep 
out of war is shot through and reinforced, in Eire’s case, 
by the age-old “Irish question.” By remaining neutral 
when the British Empire is engaged in the most desperate 
war in its history, Eire is anxious to demonstrate that 
national independence is real. And a_ substantial 
majority of the Irish people do feel themselves a 
nation. The preservation and emphasis of their distinct 
nationality is a matter of general concern. The Irish see 
themselves as one of the ancient nations of Europe with 
as much right to elect to remain neutral as Portugal, 
Turkey or Sweden. They refuse to regard themselves as 
bound by their past connection with the United Kingdom. 
In consequence, the common assumption in Britain 
that Eire has a duty to enter the war on the Allied side 
serves effectively to stiffen the determination to remain 
neutral. This attitude is not based on animosity towards 
the British people. Indeed, it is agreeably evident that the 
Irish do not look on the individual Englishman, despite 
the blood and thunder of the past, as the Czech looks 
on the German. But Irish history for the past seven 
hundred years is regarded as the history of a conquered 
people who have struggled unceasingly, and in the end 
successfully, for independence. With this background, the 
Irishman is apt to be sceptical about the correctness of 
the British claim to be the champion of liberty and small 
nations. The Irish have seen the seamy side of imperial- 
ism ; to prefer an Allied victory as the better of two evils 
is not enough to inspire a desire to take the Allied side. 
Moreover, there remains the virtually insoluble 
problem of partition. The Irish believe the inclusion of 
the Six Counties in the United Kingdom to be a crime 
against nationality. How much the average inhabitant 
of Southern Ireland, whether small farmer or industrial 
worker, really concerns himself with the partition 
question is doubtful. It is possible, too, that the younger 
generation, which took no active part at the time of the 
troubles, is less interested in the partition question than 
the revolutionary generation, still in power, which failed 
to prevent the secession of ‘the Six Counties in 1922. 
But there is genuine and widespread sympathy for 
the Roman Catholic minority in the north. Unfortu- 
nately, the matter has now become doubly diffi- 
cult. To the intricate rights and wrongs of one of the 
most complex minority problems in the world have been 
added considerations of strategy. The loss of the 
southern ports and bases and the neutrality of Eire have 
served to emphasise the strategic indispensability to the 
Allies of Londonderry and the north, while, from the 
Irish standpoint, the failure to end partition has proved 
one of the most powerful obstacles to entering the war. 
Eire holds aloof from this war partly because the last war 
—for one reason and another— resulted in partition. 


The Irish are, of course, too intelligent to ignore the 
consideration that it is the hated fact of partition which 
is largely responsible for continued _ territorial 
immunity in the south. Eire is, after all, still neutral 
simply because it has not been invaded. Ironically, the 
presence of. British, and to-day more significantly 
American, forces in the Six Counties is playing a vital 
part in safeguarding Irish neutrality. There is, of course, no 
doubt that, had Germany and not Great Britain been the 
next door neighbour, immunity would not have been 
enjoyed, But it cannot be too clearly realised that, who- 
ever the invader, Irish resistance would be very 
vigorous ; and the trouble which an invader could be given 
by the tough, commando trained and expanded Irish 
army, as well as by the guerrilla operations and sabotage of 
practically the whole population, should not be under- 
estimated. Nevertheless, the Irish possess no panzer 
divisions and, in the absence of the Allied bridgehead 
in the north, the country would have proved a standing 
temptation to German arms. It is recognised in Eire 
that the Allies’ pressing need for Atlantic ports, and for 
air bases with which to expand the air offensive against 
the continent, might well be a temptation to Allied arms— 
a temptation which might grow, as need grows, now that 
the United States is in the war. In consequence, there is a 
constant attempt to prove that the strategic value of the 
Irish ports is negligible. 

Yet, the most characteristic thing about Eire to-day 
is the overpowering majority of opinion which hopes for 
an Allied victory. This is true, in spite of the fact that, 
under the German “New Order,” partition might be 
ended in favour of the south and that dislike of Com- 
munism for philosophic, religious and temperamental 
reasons is common ground in Eire. There is, of 
course, a minority which wishes for a German victory, 
as there is also a section of opinion which would prefer 
a compromise peace. It is scarcely possible to distinguish 
groups or categories which typify these various points of 
view. There would appear to be little distinction, even of 
emphasis, between the unswerving neutrality, or the 
grounds on which it is based, of the Government party, 
Fianna Fail, of Fine Gael, the opposition party led by Mr 
Cosgrave, or of the small Labour party. A very high 
proportion of the nation is solidly behind neutrality and, 
within this body of opinion, hopes and fears for the out- 
come of the war are dictated by personal, not party, group 
or class, factors. The Irish are intensely individualist, and 
their actual or probable reactions to any situation defy 
any but the broadest classification. Outside the main body 
of neutrality supporters, there remain the two small 
groups of “ interventionists”: the heirs of the protestant 
unionist tradition, who would probably be glad to see 
Eire among the Allied nations ; and the modern IRA, 
posing as the heirs of the republican tradition, who are 
to-day pro-German. These two groups, which, on matters 
of foreign policy constitute the real opposition, appear to 


_ be completely untypical. The majority do want the Allies 


to win ; and this aspiration takes practical form. Although 
the Government maintains a rigid neutrality, the absence 
of a foreign enlistment act permits men and women of 
working age to serve, in large numbers, in the British 
forces or to work in British war factories. 

The typical Irish apologia amounts to a plea that the 
neutrality of Eire, then, cannot be judged by the 
standards of Dominions such as Canada or New Zealand, 
or by the standards of the liberated nations of the 
continent such as Poland and Czechoslovakia, or even 
by the standard of the first of the lost colonies, the United 
States, with whom time has placed many indiscretions 
in perspective. Nor is neutrality without certain advan-' 
tages for Britain and America. Without minimising the 
assistance which a belligerent could afford, it is not 
unreasonable to say that the position is in many: wa 
better than it was in the last war. Then, Ireland was a 
constant source of anxiety, seething with open and sub- 
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terranean revolt. To-day, the average Irishman is well 
disposed towards Great Britain. Many Irishmen are risking 
their lives in British service, undeterred by conflict at 
home. Pro-German sympathies have been reduced to a 
minimum. 


A most unhappy aspect of Irish neutrality is un- 


doubtedly the fact that, however the war ends, the Irish 
people will have alienated much good feeling in England 
and America. The sentiments of nations at war are not 


NOTES OF 


Withdrawals on the Don 


It is useless to minimise the gravity of the position in 
Russia. The German break-through across the Don in the 
Voronezh area has been extended and the town is in 
imminent danger. To the south, von Bock has followed up 
the capture of Rossosh and Boguchar by a new drive into 
the angle formed by the river Don in its sharp turn south- 
wards. The direction of this new offensive is Stalingrad, a 
town which Red Star calls “the solar plexus of our coun- 
try.” Its capture would irrevocably cut off Marshal Timo- 
shenko’s army in the Caucasus from the Russian armies in 


the north ; it would give the Germans control of the Lower . 


Volga and thus of one of the main supply routes of Russian 
oil ; it would also mean the loss of the last effective north- 
south railway line of communication. Thus, the economic 
consequences of a successful drive to the Volga would be 
disastrous indeed, for Russia’s armies must depend very 
largely on the oil in the Caucasus. It is probably true to 
say that the Germans are more anxious to cut the 
Russians off from this source of supply than to secure it 
for themselves. The dislocation of transport which would 
follow from the loss of the Stalingrad sector would be 
equally damaging. Yet it should not be forgotten that the 
Germans, too, are straining depleted resources. They have 
superiority in armament, but they have still failed to 
surround and annihilate the Red Army. Russia’s withdrawals 
are designed above all to keep the fighting machine intact, 
and there is nothing to suggest that the blows in the south 
or the new attacks in the Kalinin area have led so far to 
any serious disintegration in the Soviet ranks. The trouble 
‘is, of course, that after last year’s retreats, the area within 
which strategic withdrawal can still be carried on without 
eamenpeng the army’s supply position is growing weekly 
ess. 
* * * 


Second Front 


In these critical days it is natural that the Russians 
should strain their eyes across Europe for some sign of 
the * promised” Second Front. The British communiqué 
issued at the time of Molotov’s visit to this country did 
not contain a specific guarantee ; but the Russians believe 
it did. Now the Russian press is beginning to urge the need 
of speed. Zaslavsky wrote in Pravda: — 


Time is the ally of the brave. But it turns against the 
faint-hearted, the waverers, the unresourceful. The anti-Nazi 
coalition has every opportunity to frustrate Hitler’s plans and 
destroy him now. . . . But opportunity is not reality. A 
lost opportunity means lost time and lost forces. To miss 
a chance of striking at the enemy is to give him a chance to 
at to give him a breathing space to enable him to bide 

is time. 


Colonel Gavrilov, writing in Soviet War News, speaks con- 
fidently of all that Hitler is trying to achieve “before the 
Second Front opens in’ Europe.” It is no good baulking 
the problem of the Second Front. Only those who know all 
the military details can judge the strategic aspects of the 
problem. A successful Second Front at this stage would be 
the best means of winning the war; a disastrous failure 
in reinvasion might lose it. But, apart from the strategic 
and military question, there is a political problem which 
exists, whether or not a Second Front is practicable. It is the 
problem of the good will of the Russian people. For twenty 
long years they have believed in encirclement ; they have 
believed in the fundamental hostility of capitalist govern- 
ments to the achievements of Russia’s social revolution. 

e first great break in this fear psychosis was the offer of 
a British alliance when Hitler attacked. Possibly an even 
greater breach was made in the walls of suspicion when, 
under Mr Eden’s personal initiative, the Anglo-Russian 
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compatible with understanding and sympathy for the 
neutral who thinks he knows better—particularly when 
that neutral must seem less foreign than the Portuguese or 
the Turk. Eire will continue to make its own judgment, 
and has every right to do so. Yet, it must be asked 
—however grim the record of Cromwell and the Black 
and Tans—whether the Irish will be proved right by his- 
tory in their decision to stand aside from a conflict which is 
to determine the future of the world for a thousand years. 


THE WEEK 


Treaty was signed in June. The Russian people felt at last 
that the outside world was no longer so alien and hostile. 
Thus among the most precious of the creations of this war 
is the small capital of good will which has been built up 
between Russia and the West. If there is to be a peaceful 
and co-operative era after this war, that capital must be 
preserved at all costs, for fear is the most potent breeder of 
international rivalry and war. Will it be possible to main- 
tain it if right through the long agony of this summer no 
military action is taken in the west? Will the Russians not 
argue that the capitalist Powers waited for the collapse of 
Russia’s resistance before beginning in earnest the task of 
defeating Hitler? This doubt about the intentions of 
Britain and America fits far more easily into the psychology 
of Revolutionary Russia than the other, more hopeful but 
more recent, view of great nations working together for 
the building of a prosperous world. 


* * * 


Egyptian Defence Line 


The initiative in Egypt has passed to the British. 
First, they attacked and gained control of Tel el Eisa. 
The position was consolidated and a firm salient driven into 
Rommel’s line in the northern sector. Then a “limited 
offensive ” was successfully launched against the centre of 
the German line. The enemy’s counter-attacks have failed. 
It looks as though the British are recovering sufficiently from 
the disaster of June 13th to exploit their strong defensive 
position at El Alamein. Until the break through on the 
Don, the course of the Russian campaign suggested an 
increased strength in the defensive, and now that the British 
are defending a relatively short line, within easy distance 
of the supply base, they may be able to resist much harder 
knocks than Rommel has so far been able to deliver. 
Nevertheless, the fact that they are holding now does not 
gloss over the fact that on all.counts the fighting in the 
Libyan and Egyptian campaigns shows at every turn the 
shortcomings of the three-Service point of view. The RAF 
has been in action day and night in increasing strength to 
aid the ground troops, but even this air superiority could 
not be effectively exploited, for lack of earlier integration 
between land and air in design, equipment and training. 
Apart from the single short, sharp bombardment of Mersa 
Matruh, Rommel’s whole long seaward flank has not once 
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been harried by the Navy ; there has been no use of airborne 
troops in any capacity. These are not the methods that can 
bring about a victory. If the United Nations are to turn 
to the offensive, then it must be an offensive conceived in 
a far more imaginative and far more scientific light than 
has hitherto been the case. 


* * 


Mayotte—and Madagascar 


The peaceful occupation of Mayotte, the largest island 
in the Comoro group at the northern end of the Mozam- 
bique Channel, on aly 2nd by a mixed force of British 
and African troops again draws attention to the situation 
in Madagascar. The operation against Mayotte was prob- 
ably inspired by the recent sinkings of Allied and neutral 
vessels in the Mozambique Channel. Mayotte has a useful 
harbour which could not be allowed to fall into hostile 
hands. The action was well timed and successful, but it 
cannot fail to underline the general surprise that, in 
the two months and more which have elapsed since the 
capture of Diego Suarez, little offensive activity, short of 
exploratory patrolling, has been undertaken by Allied forces. 
The truth is, of course, that Diego Suarez is not only the 
sole naval base, it is virtually the only harbour in the island. 
Tamatave, Fort Dauphin, Morondava, and the rest possess 
anchorages of far less general utility to either the Allies or 


the enemy. And the Mayotte affair provides an earnest that - 


the suspended animation which hangs over Madagascar is 
not just due to an official oversight. There are competing 
claims for limited resources and, in the process of alloca- 
tion, Madagascar, with its naval base in Allied hands, does 
not head the list. That the campaign must be completed 


at the earliest opportunity is obvious. Marshal Pétain him- 


self pointed the moral in a statement at Tulle last week 
that the Allied occupation would not prove durable so long 
as the Vichy forces were able to maintain a foothold in 
the island. 


* 


Threats from Wardha 


The Working Committee of the Indian Congress Party 
has not gone all the way with Mr Gandhi in his latest 
gaffe. The plan of the Mahatma was to call upon the 
British to abdicate at once and to threaten immediate civil 
disobedience if this was not done. The Working Committee 
has softened Mr Gandhi's pacific fury. The British Govern- 
ment is asked in the Wardha resolution to hand over power 
to Indian hands ; but it is emphasised that there is no wish 
to hinder the prosecution of the war and that the Congress 
Party is most unwilling to use “ its non-violent strength.” 
Moreover, it is now made plain that—not unnaturally, in 
view of the closeness of the Japanese forces—there is no 
wish to see the complete departure of the British from 
India. The argument is that, if British rule is withdrawn, 
Indians will come together to form a representative Gov- 
ernment which will rally the Indian people in the defence 
of their country and proceed later to the making of an 
independent constitution. Plainly, this is the Working 
Committee’s revised version of the Cripps plan. Equally 
plainly, it is built on sand. The suggestion that Indians 
should come together was made by Britain, and it has 
signally failed. The Wardha resolution will not become effec- 
tive until Congress has met in Bombay in August. Meanwhile, 
Mr Gandhi has made his own gloss: “There is no room 
left for negotiation . . . . this is open rebellion... . by a 
mass movement on the widest possible scale . . . . as short 
and swift as possible.” Mr Jinnah, the President of the 
Moslem League, has not been helpful in the recent search 
for Indian agreement, but it is hard to deny the correct- 
ness of his view that “Gandhi is rattling the sword” and 
that “Gandhi, by independence, means Congress rule.” 
There is still time for common sense to prevail. More and 
more, it is clear that the Cripps plan was the best and most 
workable scheme. Nothing that can be done to bring 
together Indians of good-will should be neglected. 


* * * 


Shops in Wartime 


The National Union of Retail Tobacconists has a simple 
solution for the problems of war-time retailing. Instead of 
reducing the number of small shops, they suggest an in- 
crease in shopkeepers’ margins of sale, entirely overlooking 
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the fact that, whatever the case in peace-time, there are 
too many shops and shopkeepers: in war-time, when the 
need is to free every possible hand from civilian work. It 
has even been suggested that the Government should be 
asked to fix increased margins in order to keep tobacco 
retailers in business—an extraordinary inversion of common 
sense. The tobacconists’ attitude arises in part from their 
experience of the domination of manufacturers ; the manu- 
facturers are not prepared to increase margins, so they hope 
the Government may be persuaded to do so instead. The 
drapers, it seems, according to the Drapers’ Record, are 
too sensible—or too safely established—-to see the war-time 
situation in this extraordinary light as a choice between 
fewer shops or higher margins. They consider, referring 
to the retail trade committee’s plan to assist withdrawing 
shopkeepers, that : 


this scheme which disposes of practically all worry over 
rent or mortgage interest, should be considered carefully by 
every trader who might be tempted to fritter away his re- 
sources in a hopeless attempt to carry on. 


Other well-established shopkeepers, like ironmongers, are in 
agreement. A more general attitude, however, judged by the 
trade journals, is the view which welcomes the scheme for 
concentration, not because it will help the war effort or shop- 
keeping while the war is on, but because it may be the 
thin end of the wedge for the control of post-war shopping 
by trade associations. Here at last, in the prior rights of 
re-entry which are proposed for withdrawing shopkeepers, 
seems the chance to make retailing a closed shop—the goal 
and aspiration of every trade association, with its plans to 
license retailers, to fix prices and margins and to coerce 
price cutters. The fact is that retailing does not, and can- 
not, speak with a single voice. The scheme for concentra- 
tion is regarded quite differently by different trades, accord- 
ing to the size, number and stability of their umits and 
according to their varying relations with manufacturers. 
The voice which is least often heard is that of the substantial 
and well-established shopkeepers who belong to, and are 
represented by, no trade association and whose independence 
is threatened far more by the associations than it is by the 
war or the plan for concentration. 


* * 


France Combattante 


Another Fourteenth of July has come and gone. In 
Vichy it brings to an end another year of collaboration and 
surrender, during the course of which the prestige and 
autonomy of the Pétain regime have been steadily whittled 
away. Among the Free French, a year closes that has had 
its ups and downs—the St. Pierre incident, the departure 
of Muselier—but has on the whole led to a clarification of 
the Movement’s position and a great strengthening of its 
international status. The National Committee has been 
established, and there is a possibility that the representation 
on it will be further extended and strengthened. The 
United States has recognised the Free French authorities in 
Africa and the Pacific; and within the last week Admiral 
Harold Stark, Chief of the United States European Naval 
Forces, and Brigadier-General Charles Bolte, Chief of Staff 
of the American Army’s European Headquarters, have been 
appointed to consult with Free French Headquarters in 
London on all aspects of the war. The State Department 
makes it clear that the step is of military not political 
significance, for 

the destiny and political organisation of France must in the 

last analysis be determined by the free expression of the 

French people under conditions giving them freedom to 

express their desires, unswayed by any form of coercion. 


This is, of course, the view of the French National Com- 
mittee, and as an appropriate’ symbol of its purpose, the 
name Free France is now to become Fighting France, 
France Combattante, a change which underlines the funda- 
mental motive of total resistance to Germany and links in 
a closer way all those who carry on the struggle, whether 
free or unfree, outside or inside France. 


x * * 


Coal Control 


On July 13th the Minister of Fuel and Power assumed 
control by Order over the operation of coal mines, as a first 
step in the Government’s plan to increase coal output. Major 
Lloyd George has divided Great Britain into eight coal- 
producing and four non-producing regions and appointed 
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a controller for each region at a salary of £2,000 to be paid 
by the Exchequer. These controllers, which include Mr. E. 
Raymond Evershed, chairman of the Central Price Regu- 
lation Committee, will exercise the powers of the Minister ; 
they will 


assume control of colliery undertakings and give directions to 

the managements regarding the carrying on of the under- 

takings. 
In order to enable the controllers to act swiftly and deci- 
sively, individual collieries have been asked to nominate a 
single person for the purpose of receiving and carrying out 
directions. It is understood that the new organisation, which 
will include a national and regional coal board, represent- 
ing the interests concerned, but acting in an advisory 
capacity to the Controller-General and the regional con- 


‘trollers, is being completed as rapidly as possible. It is to be 


hoped that the process of setting up machinery will not be 
delayed, for, after all, the main reason for the new organisa- 
tion is the urgent and vital need to increase production 
at once. There is no reason why plans designed to speed 
up output should await the completion of the organisation. 
The call is for more coal now. A substantial reserve by the 
end of September is imperative. On the side of consumption, 
common sense has been frustrated by the anti-rationers, 
who have put the war effort in jeopardy to satisfy a slogan ; 
on the side of production, there can surely be no more 
delay. 


Fuel Economy 


The campaign designed to secure an adequate voluntary 
reduction in the consumption of coal and other fuel by 
householders is in mid-stream, and official spokesmen still 
express the hope that rationing will be unnecessary. The 
Government’s attitude towards the public takes the form 
of “ it all depends on you ”—which, according to all experi- 
ence in this war, should rightly be regarded by now as a 
solecism. It is more encouraging that the Ministry of Fuel 
and Power is now taking the preliminary steps necessary to 
introduce rationing if necessary. Forms are being dis- 
tributed by the Ministry to households in order to enable 
it to secure the necessary data about numbers of rooms, 
size of households and of stocks, and the registers of resi- 
dential, and of industrial premises consuming less than 100 
tons of fuel, in terms of coal, per annum, have been trans- 
ferred from merchants to the local fuel overseers. Economy 
in the industrial consumption of fuel is encouraged by 
exhortation and ‘advice ; but this can hardly provide an 
alternative to the introduction of a system of allocation of 
coal similar to those employed in the distribution of other 
scarce raw materials. The Ministry is now appointing 
“enforcement” departments to ensure that its Waste of 
Fuel Order is carried out. A former member of the Metro- 
politan Police, ex-Superintendent Roderick Stewart, has 
been appointed head of its enforcement staff in the London 
area. To begin with, these enforcement staffs are apparently 
to concentrate their attention on public places, rather than 
on factories and private houses, and they will thus not 
“interfere ” with the campaign to secure voluntary econo- 
mies in private households, But, while a system of rationing 
remains the best means of combining a reduction in con- 
sumption with fair distribution, the effectiveness of the 
present campaign to secure voluntary economies would have 
been enhanced if a definite time limit to the trial period had 
been set. 

* * * 


Conflict in Canada 


By 158 votes to 54, the Canadian House of Commons 
has given a second reading to the Bill removing the 
geographical limits on conscription. Thus, each step taken 
by Mr Mackenzie King’s Government on the conscription 
issue merely emphasises what was obvious as soon as the 
war began—that conscription for service overseas would 
be almost unanimously opposed by the French Canadians, 
who accounted for 47 of the 54 against. Both ‘this 
minority and the minority who pushed the conscription 
issue to the forefront are, as our Ottawa Correspondent 
pointed out in an article published in The Economist last 
week (page 45), extremists who “are basically colonial- 
minded.” How remote the issue is from most Canadians 
is Shown by the enlistment figures which have kept well 
ahead of requirements. In winding up the debate on the 
second reading, Mr Mackenzie King said that the totality 
of Canada’s war effort would not have been increased by 
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the use of compulsion for raising men for overseas service, 
and that as soon as the Government reached a decision 
to use it, Parliament would be informed and would be 
given the opportunity of recording its confidence or lack 
of it in the Government. Possibly, the only advantages 
yielded by Mr Mackenzie King’s conscription policy are, 
first, that the plebiscite and the debates over the Bill 
showed that there is no issue in Canada over the war itself if 
it were necessary to prove that—and, secondly, that the Bill 
is a useful accompaniment to the new Budget: it will 
emphasise to Canadians as a whole that still greater efforts 
and sacrifices must be made. But these advantages are 
probably outweighed by the uncovering of the cleavage 
that exists and by the weakening of the Government’s 
position in Parliament and the country as a whole. 


* * * 


Waiting on Vichy 


If there is any military advantage to be gained by 
tempering the wind to the shorn Pétain, then the State 
Department is perfectly justified in its long suffering. But 
serious doubts must be raised every time the Mediterranean 
battlefront becomes more active. There is conclusive 
evidence that transport trucks and other vehicles have 
been reaching Rommel through Tunisia. Any distinction 
between weapons and transport is, of course, fatuous in 
mechanised war. The trans-shipment of vehicles is direct 
military aid. It is not as though the United States were 
securing any concessions in return for their conciliatory 
attitude. When the stringency of the Allied shipping 
problem and the pressure of danger on Egypt are con- 
sidered together, the American offer to send the interned 
French fleet under its protection from Alexandria through 
the Suez Canal to some neutral or American port appears 
incredibly generous. The Note which made the offer also 
pledged the return of the ships to France. Vichy’s reply 
was a tart rejection. This was followed apparently by a 
further American offer to give the ships a safe conduct to” 
Martinique. Vichy replied that it would prefer to move 
the ships to a less distant French harbour. It was only 
at this point that the United States decided that the 
British would be justified in sinking the ships if an attempt 
was made to hand them over to German control. The 
attitude of the State Department in this instance has 
obviously done no particular harm. But the incident is 
striking evidence of a state of mind that might have very 
dangerous consequences if ever the military needs of the 
United Nations were to come into sudden and violent 
conflict with the authority claimed by Vichy. 


* * * 


Summer Rations 


The shipping position makes it imperative that all 
possible measures for the restriction of imports and for food 
control should be applied. It is quite wrong to suppose that 
the “hardships and sacrifices ” referred to on Tuesday by 
Mr Lyttelton have come anywhere near the limits of endur- 
ance ; the merest glance at Russia—or Germany—would 
restore the perspective of those people who think that they 
have. The Ministry of Food has announced, on the one 
hand, that the points available to consumers under group 
rationing are to be reduced, and, on the other, that the 
cheese ration is to be doubled. The reason given for the 
first decision is the need to stock up for the winter, and 
for the second, the fact that the policy of importing cheese 
and dried éggs, giving the best value in the smallest ship- 
ping space, has already improved the stock position of 
these commodities. It is possibly also due to the fact that 
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people have not fully used their cheese ration. Cheese gives 
the next best protein value to meat, and it will probably 
be necessary to accustom the public to eat less meat and 
more cheese in the next months. The Ministry are “ popu- 
larising” cheese among housewives ; they may have been 
premature in reducing the points of some canned meat. 
Although the cheese ration for special classes is also to be 
increased, it is a pity that more discrimination in favour of 
heavy manual, mining and agricultural workers could not 
have been exercised; cheese is the staple diet of such 
workers. At the same time, it is to be hoped that the 
Ministry, which is ready to apply elasticity to the rationing 
system, will consider bringing more foods, at present in 
short supply, into the points system—which is the only way 
t> ensure the equitable distribution of supplies. 


* * * 


Eating Out 


It is perhaps too early to judge the effect of the “ Meals 
in Establishment ” Order. Superficially, the position appears 
little changed and it is difficult to find evidence of “ aus- 
terity ” in the meals served in restaurants, hotels and clubs. 
The larger establishments have to a certain extent com- 
pensated for the restriction on food charges by their house 
charges, by cutting down the portions or by adding to drink 
bills. The chairman of Grosvenor House said at the com- 
pany’s annual general meeting last week that the Order was 
bound to affect business adversely in the long run. He com- 
plained about unfounded attacks in the press on so-called 
“luxury ” hotels, which, he pointed out, received no pref- 
erential treatment and had exactly the same sources of 
supply as British restaurants and industrial canteens. (The 
severe sentences recently passed on certain London black 
market offenders should act as a warning against attempts 
to seek unofficial sources of supply.) It would indeed be 
peculiar if hotels and restaurants were to receive prefer- 
ential treatment over British restaurants and canteens in 
rationed goods. But their buying power does give them 
access to poultry and other unrationed goods in precedence 
to housewives, an unjustifiable anomaly which could, and 
should, be removed by control over their purchases. The 
majority of their customers do not need any extra rations ; 
in fact habitual eaters-out can draw their ordinary rations 
over and above the food they consume away from home. 
The case for giving up coupons for rationed foods con- 
sumed in restaurants is a very strong one and no valid 
arguments against such a scheme have yet been advanced. 


* * * 


Ships for Allies 


Arrangements have now been made by which Allied 
Governments, like British shipowners, will be able to 
purchase, in proportion to their losses, merchant: vessels 
constructed on behalf of the Government. Details of the 
scheme were published in a White Paper (Cmd. 6373) last 
week. The chief difference between the agreement with 
British shipowners and that with Allied Governments is 
that in the first case the scheme provides for deferred 
delivery and, in the other, for immediate transfer, pro- 
vided the vessels are manned by a complete crew of the 
nationality concerned. Like the British vessels requisitioned 
by the Government, the vessels purchased’ by Allied 
Governments are to remain on charter to the Ministry 
of War Transport for a period defined as not more than 
six months after the cessation of hostilities; and it has 
been agreed that the vessels are to be available for the 
purpose of revictualling Europe after the war—both 
essential safeguards. In order to fulfil these conditions, the 
Allied Governments have agreed not to dispose of the 
vessels during the currency of the charter parties with the 
Ministry of War Transport. While the agreement between 
the British and Allied Governments is itself unobjection- 
able, it raises the question of shipping collaboration in the 
post-war period, and, particularly of the conditions attach- 
ing to the transfer of American-built vessels to the British 
Government under Lend-Lease. True, the position is not 
analogous. The agreement between the British and Allied 
Governments provides for the partial replacement of lost 
tonnage chartered to the Ministry of War Transport and 
may be said to fulfil a moral obligation, an issue that 
does not really affect deliveries of American vessels to 
Great Britain. Moreover, provided crews are available, 
American-built ships would presumably be transferred to 
Allied Governments on the same conditions as those by 
which they are delivered to this country. While nothing 
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must be allowed to prejudice the shipping position during 
the war, it might nevertheless be possible to clarify the 
position, What is needed is not for the United States to 
impose conditions upon Britain, or Britain upon Allied 
Governments, but for all the United Nations to make a 
common binding agreement to secure co-operation in the 
use of transport when the war ends. 


* * * 


Africans in the Colonial Service 


It is excellent news that two Africans, Mr K. A. Busia 
and Mr A. L. Adu, have been appointed assistant district 
commissioners in the Gold Coast administrative service. 
Other Africans have held office, and high office, in Govern- 
ment service in the Gold Coast before now, but they have 
been in the specialist and technical branches. It is the 
administrative service which brings its members most 
closely into touch with the everyday lives of the people ; 
the district commissioner’s functions are all-embracing and 
responsible—his tasks may range from the preservation of 
law and order to settling marriage disputes and assessing 
taxes. There could be no better way, therefore, of fitting a 
colony for self-government than by giving those of its 
people who are fit to do so the chance to govern. They will 
be able to obtain an intimate knowledge of their country 
and their people which will help them to assume responsi- 
bility for policy as well as administering it. For it must not 
be forgotten that the people of such a progressive colony 
as the Gold Coast will not be diverted from their claims to 
self-government by the grant of self-administration, even 
though the latter may be considerably extended. The ap- 
pointment of Mr Busia and Mr Adu is a good beginning, 
but it is only a beginning and it is a small one. 


* * * 


Science and War 


The Association of Scientific Workers has accumulated 
evidence about the frustration of research. There are a large 
number of scientific bodies advising the Government, such 
as the Department for Scientific and Industrial Research, 
the Medical Research Council, and the Agricultural Re- 
search Council ; and the Supply and Service Departments 
have their own scientific experts. But the work is largely 
unco-ordinated, too divorced from practical administration, 
and too remote from the places where decisions are made. 
Much of the work on research and design is carried out in 
the field by industrial scientists ; but, too often, firms are 
jealous of their trade secrets, and refuse to pool information, 
whether they are working direct on Government orders, or 
are sub-contracted to another firm. Another criticism is that 
many industrial scientists are engaged on work which is 
not directly connected with the war effort—an example 
recently quoted is that of research into a new kind of tooth- 
paste—but which is designed to secure the competitive 
superiority of a particular product in the post-war market. 
There is evidence of lack of co-operation between research 
and production departments. The representation of research 
and technical staffs on joint production committees would 
be one way of achieving better co-ordination. Mr Lyttelton 
is investigating the whole question of how scientific 
organisation could be improved. In the United States the 
Office of Scientific Research and Development, including 
the country’s leading scientists, acts as a Scientific General 


Staff. 
* * * 


Holidays at Home 


The holiday season has come round again and with it 
the usual muddle about railway travel. The Government 
has issued its usual exhortations to the public to stay at 
home ; local authorities have been arranging local amuse- 
ments ; the Railway Executive Committee advertises that 
“needless travel adds to the major problem of the United 
Nations ”—and the railway companies are running special, 
extra and relief trains to take people to the seaside. This 
stupid inconsistency is quite unnecessary and very irritating 
to people who are holidaying at home and, according to 
the opponents of fuel rationing, to people who are economis- 
ing in fuel. Most workers would naturally prefer to go away, 
because, however successful the attempts to brighten up 
their home towns, what they want—and often unquestion- 
ably need—is a change of faces, a change of scene and a 
change of air. Nor is a holiday at home anything but working 
overtime for the housewife. People who go away are not 
necessarily unpatriotic if they return refreshed enough to re- 
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sume their work with added vigour. Moreover, the industrial 
districts of the north-west are conveniently near’ seaside 
towns for travelling to them to make comparatively small 
demands on transport and fuel. Sir Arthur Salter admitted 
last week that there had been some “let-up” on the pre- 
vious restrictions on extra holiday trains ; but he said that 
they were only allowed if they did not interfere with freight 
traffic and did not exceed the number run last year. But he 
also exposed the whole inconsistency of the Government’s 
case when he said that it was a matter of balance between 
the relatively small amount of coal involved and the con- 
siderable advantage to the enjoyment and health of those 
concerned. If enjoyment and health are to be taken into 
consideration for some, they must be taken into considera- 
tion for all, and the appeals not to travel should be sus- 
pended for the holiday months. If the Government thinks 
that this cannot be done without endangering essential 
traffic and consuming an undue quantity of coal, then enjoy- 
ment and health must be ignored and the ban on extra 
trains rigorously maintained. 
* * * 


Shorter Notes 


The death of the Prime Minister of Turkey, Dr Refik 
Saydam, came at a critical juncture. But the news that he 
has been succeeded by M Shukri Sarajoglu, the Foreign 
Minister who negotiated the Anglo-Turkish Treaty of 1939, 
is a welcome guarantee of continuity in Turkish policy. 
The portfolio of foreign affairs will not, as was at first 
reported, be retained by M Sarajoglu, but will be held by 
M. Menemenjoglu. 

* 


According to a parliamentary answer, the estimated 
annual cost to the Exchequer of the various social services 
is at present as follows :— 





£ millions 
Old age, contributory and supplementary pensions 104-6 
Unemployment insurance and assistance......... 31°5 
National health insurance...........+.eeeeeeeee 9-1 
PUN oo 5553 50s 00 4 sores esas sews adieeese-s 68 -0 
FIGURE SUNGIGIOS. 6 5.5 cece ccc ctcccececeeses 18-5 
231 -7 


The table excludes expenditure by local authorities and 
contributions from the insured as well as the cost of war- 
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time social services, such as allowances gor the dependants 
of men in the forces, war pensions, food subsidies and 
evacuation. 

* 


The cost of food subsidies was given by Lord Woolton 
in the House of Lords this week. From January Ist to 
March 31st this year the cost, including freight and marine 
war risk insurance, was at the rate of £127 millions per 
annum, after allowing for £10 millions profits realised on 
certain commodities. The individual rate of subsidy for the 
foodstuffs subsidised was as follows :— 


£ millions 


Flour, bread, oatmeal and National milk scheme, 


animal feeding stuffs.. 40 GU cdedwseeuyeueaes 
PRE each scnseccceowes 23 OMe ey cccevesscuwaus 11 
POUMOGS ...ccccccceecs 20 Wak ce'c ca ddeeveenawss 3 
Crier errr 13 Milk products, bacon and 
tsa vaeews sae Waele 2 ham, carrots and other 


WO 660 04 exe ccwus 
x 


The following table gives the number of civilian 
casualties in air raids since September, 1940:— 


Injured and Total 
Detained in Serious 











Killed Hospital Casualties 
Seem. 1940 ..... 21,669 30,556 52,225 
January-June...... 18,698 20,451 39,149 
JOby ..cccccccccess 501 447 948 
August ........06. 169 136 305 
September ........ 217 269 486 
October ........... 262 361 623 
November ......... 89 155 244 
December ......... 34 55 89 
“— mua | 112 61 173 
anuary ........6- 

February ......... 22 21 43 
MADER cc cccccccces 21 13 34 
Bra cs ceeseneees 938 998 1,936 
DE svevnseeneeses 399 425 824 
DES co cceveesvess 300 337 637 
Totals to date.... 43,431 54,285 97,716 


Of those killed in last month’s raids, 126 were men, 137 
were women and 37 were children under 16. 


AMERICAN SURVEY 





The Supply of Materials 


(From an Industrial Correspondent) 


Cleveland, June 27th 


M UNITIONS manufacturers are now drawing so heavily 
upon North America’s industrial materials as to force 
fundamental changes upon both the organisation of supplies 
and the plans for future expansion. The conversion of 
plant to war uses has not only been faster than was 
expected last autumn; it has also led to greater drafts 
upon: raw and partially finished materials than had been 
counted upon in the enlargement of the material-producing 
plants themselves. It has, therefore, become necessary to 
devote to the enlargement of the “choke points” farther 
back in the industrial process some of the constructional 
and mechanical resources which it was intended to use 
for expanding the finishing industries. 

Thus the pressure is increased upon the building of 
blast furnaces and other smelters, and upon the collection 
of scrap, with some expansion also in the manufacture of 
ships’ plates and the building of marine engines. A con- 
siderable amount of p:ant investment which had been blue- 
printed is being put on the shelf until the material supply 
1s more definitely assured—though some very large factories 
to build very large bombers and their equipment are still 
being erected. It is now conceded, that is, that differences in 
the rate of speed at which raw material and fabricating 


plants could be brought into operation were not fully taken 
into account last year. The gigantic task of industrial con- 
version is so far along that the War Production Board, the 
chief civilian agency of production, is beginning its 
gradual retirement from supervising the process. The WPB 
will concentrate from here forward on the growing 
problems of material supply. 

There remain the same difficulties which Britain ex- 
periences in the co-ordination of regional agencies of pro- 
duction. They are the greater here, perhaps, because the 
flow of industrial products is enormously complex, over- 
lapping and criss-crossed. Washington must remain the 
clearing house in production, whether it is supervised by 
the Services or by civilian authorities, because no branch 
organisation in this country can possibly parallel the struc- 
ture of industry. On the physical side, the difficulties of 
interior transportation must increase ; on the administrative 
side, there is the rising quantity of “paper work” the 
industries themselves must do. 

Some business houses affect to be in despair about their 
ability to find and train the office workers needed to carry 
out their end of the new Production Requirements Plan 
and its adjunct, the “end-use” or allocation classification 
system. This system partially takes the place of the 
priorities method which has been used for the last 18 
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months or more. Growing difficulties in fitting the flow of 
materials to the needs of industry brought about a continu- 
ing elaboration of the priorities procedure—with the intro- 
_ duction late last year of direct allocations in certain depart- 
ments. In one crisis last year, the priorities office became 
so gorged with mai: that a staff of clerks was brought in 
from Chicago mail-order houses to sort it. In the last few 
weeks, the value of high priorities has been steadily de- 
preciating, like the value of paper currency in a condition of 
unlimited issue. Where a customer of steel had formerly 
been able to get it with a priority of A-6 or A-5, recently 
even the A-1-j to A-I-e priorities had become of little 
value. Some steel mills were almost entirely occupied on 
orders bearing the numerous A-I-a priorities. The WPB 
conc:uded it was writing cheques for much more money 
than it had in the bank; the supply of materials had 
become too tight. 

The priorities system having proved to lack precisica, it 
is giving way in the metal industries to the new PRP, known 
colloquially as “Purp.” This will provide a much tighter 
administration of metals, and, from Washington’s point of 
view, will simplify the task of directing the flow of metals 
to the most essential industries ; trade branches other than 
those in metals remain for the present under the priorities 
system. The mew system goes far beyond anything 
Americans have experienced, just as the scarcities are more 
extreme than anything known here for generations. Reach- 
ing as it does from the suppliers to the sub-sub-contractors, 
it is described by staff members of the WPB as being far 
more precise than either the British or the German systems. 
In those countries, too, where the distribution of materials 
is made to the primary contractors and the redistribution 
left to them, the “red tape” is asserted to be greater. The 
new plan is expected to give the WPB the ability to find 
out quickly and at any time just what supplies are available 
at any level of the much-stratified industrial structure. 

With certain exceptions, companies must submit to the 
WPB their applications for the materials they will need for 
the ensuing quarters. These must carry symbols designated 
by the WPB. For purposes of distinguishing the companies 
which must use these symbols, industry has been divided 
both horizontally and vertically. In one group are the trans- 

' portation, construction and many service industries; in 
another are all companies using less than $5,000 worth of 
metals in a quarter. The symbols are made up in twenty- 
three groups, with decimals to the first place. They resemble 
a library book-classification system and can be endlessly 
extended. Thus both salt and shellac carry the symbol 8.20, 
and both scales and screens 20.20 ; but it would be possible 
to discriminate between them by filling out the secohd 
decimal places. In tabulating the applications which come 
to it, the WPB will be able to link the separate uses of 
materials into long chains which wi'l show the entire 
circulation of materials in the existing American economy. 

To provide against errors in calculation a “kitty” or 
cushion of materials is to be set aside—a “bank” of 
critical materials to be imported by the Economic Warfare 
Board against new emergencies—an extension of the 
“ stock-pile ” plan to still more commodities. 

It remains to be seen whether the new system will dry up 
the “ black markets ” which have developed in metals. Some 
makers of goods for civilian use, and even impatient pur- 
veyors to the Government, are said to have been able to 
buy left-over materials from concerns which cannot continue 
in business because they have run out of certain other 
essentials. 


% 


American Notes 


Washington Spokesman 


Mr May, chairman of the House Military Affairs 
Committee, appears to have constituted himself an unofficial 
spokesman on military matters. Last week, he prophesied 
that the war would probably end in 1942 and certainly in 
1943, basing his statement on private knowledge of Ameri- 
can preparations. Later he declared that Germany and 
Italy would be unable to stand up to the crushing blows 
which would be dealt by the United States “at a reasonably 
early date.” The reason for Mr May’s optimism appears to 
have been political. There is strong opposition to the draft- 
ing of the 18 and 19 year olds, despite the fact that this 
may be necessary to win the war, and as Mr May innocently 
pointed out, if the war is over in 1942, there is no reason to 
press for their induction. Mr May’s position at the head of 
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the House Military Affairs Committee is due to seniority 
rather than to any military perspicacity ; and he has been 
thoroughly hauled over the coals by the press for his 
statements. The fact remains, however, that, by virtue of 
his position, he has access to information denied to the 
public, and a certain amount of weight unavoidably attaches 
to what he says. His optimism must be particularly yexa- 
tious to the Administration which has made so many efforts 
to prevent unfounded waves of confidence from sweeping 
the country. Unfortunately, any suggestion of interference 
would arouse the greatest resentment. The secrecy which 
surrounded Molotov’s recent visit to Washington was bit- 
terly attacked by some sections of the press as political 
censorship ; it was argued that, had his presence been 
known, it would have stimulated the demand for a Second 
Front, and that this was not desired by the Administration ; 
the question of Molotov’s personal security hardly received 
the attention it deserved. It is no consolation that the course 
of the war appears likely to discredit Mr May’s forecasts ; 
he might with advantage note the career of the Cairo 
spokesman. 


Battle for Information 


The first trial of strength between the Services and 
the new Office of War Information has resulted in a sub- 
stantial curtailment of the powers originally granted to 
Mr Davis by the President. In the Executive Order, it 
was specifically stated that all departments of the Govern- 
ment would be required to observe Mr Davis’s directives 
and to furnish him with whatever information he deemed 
necessary. A clash with the Services was inevitable sooner 
or later. The ‘test case which Mr Davis selected was 
the trial by military commission of the eight saboteurs who 
were landed on Long Island and the Florida coast by 
German submarine. Mr Davis’s argument was that there 
was strong public interest in the case, and that defence 
against sabotage was, in part at least, dependent on giving 
the public adequate information about the danger. His first 
request was that hand-picked newspapermen should be 
admitted to the trial, their stories to be subject to military 
censorship. This was refused. He then asked that a repre- 
sentative of the Office of War Information be admitted. 
This was also turned down, and when the question was 
carried to the President, he is reported to have upheld the 
Service point of view. The most that the Army would grant 
was that certain newspapermen should be admitted to the 
courtroom before the trial began; that they should be 
allowed to see—nay! even to handle—such innocuous pieces 
of evidence as a pair of rubbed shoes ; and that they should 
be allowed to see—but not to question—the prisoners. At 
the end of fifteen minutes,,they were unceremoniously 
bundled out. There are obvious security reasons why, in 
this particular case, extreme precautions are necessary, 
and Mr Davis’s choice of ground for his battle seems ill- 
advised. But what has angered the press and radio has been 
Mr Davis’s rough handling by the Service Departments. 
Another test case would probably have shown a similar 
result, however, for Mr Davis has been unable to enforce 
his powers over Service communiqués. After the original 
refusal of the Services to submit to Mr Davis’s editorial 
discretion, a compromise has been reached by which he is 
privileged to see communiqués before they are issued and 
to offer suggestions. In case of serious disagreement, the 
matter is to be referred to the President. Once more it has 
proved impossible for Mr Roosevelt to make any substantial 
delegation of his powers. Mr Davis may still be able to pre- 
vent some of the extraordinary contradictions and over- 
optimism which have characterised Service releases in the 
—— the first fine careless rapture has been sharply 
snu ; 


* x * 


Caribbean Convoys 


Colonel Knox, Secretary of the Navy, has announced 
that coastal convoys have been extended to the Caribbean 
Sea and that they would be extended to the Gulf of Mexico. 
In recent weeks the bulk of sinkings have taken place in 
southern waters, and it was only a matter of time and 
escorts before the convoy system should be applied there as 
well as along the Atlantic coast. The unofficial count of 
United Nations sinkings in the Western Atlantic since Janu- 
ary 14th is now 337. Secretary Knox, who has been making 
a tour of inspection along the Atlantic coast, revealed 
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that the Navy has been using fishing boats to aid in the 
campaign against the U-boats ; and that it is not waiting 
for the construction of appropriate escort ships, but is using 
whatever craft is available. British vessels have been co- 
operating with the US Navy for some time, and last week 
the Navy made an appeal for private yachts to report U- 
boat movements. Certain facts have now been made public in 
the United States concerning the construction of a captured 
submarine. It was able to submerge to nearly 600 feet, twice 
the usual operational limit of depth charges ; it was powered 
with a single diesel engine that burned oil in surface cruis- 
ing and a mixture of hydrogen and oxygen when submerged; 
an improved motor used in some U-boats makes possible 
greater speed in crash-diving. The new German submarines 
are more manceuvrable ; they have much greater cruising 
ranges, and carry a heavier torpedo load. Smaller torpedo 
tubes make possible the standardisation of torpedo manu- 
facture for aircraft, motor torpedo boats and submarines. 
The formidable improvements in submarine construction 
explain to some extent the striking successes they have en- 
joyed in recent months and make more urgent than ever 
the perfection of measures to defeat the U-boat campaign. 


* * * 


Fighting Farmers 


When President Roosevelt signed the Bill by which the 
Department of Agriculture is permitted to continue spend- 
ing at the rate of last year’s appropriation for the months 
of July and August in default of its regular appropriation, 
he urged Congress to act quickly on the deadlocked 
appropriation bill, so that war needs should not be com- 
promised by discord on the issue of farm prices. Behind 
this plea lies three months of manceuvring by the farm 
bloc to relieve agriculture of the sacrifices called for in 
the President’s anti-inflation programme. So far from 
accepting the President’s request that ceilings for farm 
prices be set at parity, instead of 110 per cent of parity, as 
provided in last January’s price control law, the vocal farm 
interests have been campaigning for a revision of the parity 
formula which would increase agricultural prices even 
further. One farm spokesman brazenly accused the Govern- 
ment of “ continually harassing the people with false alarms, 
unnecessary threats of inflation, and alarms about short- 
ages.” The main issue, however, between the Administra- 
tion and farm interests has been the Government’s right 
to sell its stocks of grain at less than parity prices for feed 
purposes. Mr. Wickard has testified to the urgency of cheap 
feed for livestock, in order to assure the expansion of dairy 
production planned for this year. He pointed out in May 
that the country was getting only half the hoped-for 7 per 
cent increase ; and that unless weather and pasturage were 
favourable, the increase might average less than half what 
was needed. At present the Commodity Credit Corporation 
holds title to 417 million bushels of grain, including 197 
millions of 1941 wheat which were not redeemed under the 
Government’s loan scheme, and 109 million bushels of the 
1939 and 1940 crops. The farm bloc has been stimulated 
to even greater efforts by the decline in prices of agricultural 
staples which followed the freezing of the cost of living. 


x 


The Senate has proved less obdurate than the House 
in the matter of sales of Government grain. Its version, 
which carried Mr Wickard’s blessing, allowed the sale of 
125 millions of wheat feed at 85 per cent of parity, as well 
as unlimited sales for the manufacure of industrial alcohol 
and rubber. The House, however, has refused to counten- 
ance sales below parity except in the case of deteriorated 
grain, and inserted a provision forbidding the Commodity 
Credit Corporation to use its administrative funds to finance 
the sale of grain below parity. In June, Senator Bankhead, 
alarmed by the farm price slump, introduced a Bill pro- 
viding for loans to growers of cotton, wheat and corn at 
100 per cent of parity instead of 85 per cent. This should 
prevent prices from falling below parity at any time. The 
bargain which seems impending is that the Administration 
will accept this measure as the price of its right to sell its 
stocks at 85 per cent of parity—in effect a concealed sub- 
sidy to certain farm interests. The price ceiling for tinned 
fruits has already had to be increased by 15 per cent 
because of the rise in raw fruit prices, thus increasing the 
nation’s food bill By nearly $34 millions a year. Unless there 
is a radical change, which seems unlikely, the Administra- 
tion must admit to a further defeat at the hands of the 
farm lobby. 
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Women in War Industry 


The manpower needs of 1942 and 1943 are directing 
increased attention to the possibilities and problems of em- 
ploying women in war industries. In May of this year, out 
of an estimated total of 8,500,000 war workers, 1,000,000 
are women. It is thought that this total will reach 4,000,000 
by the end of 1943, and that nearly that many will have to 
be absorbed into civilian jobs. However, premature glam- 
orisation of opportunities for women in war industry has 
led to disappointment for many in the United States as it 
did in Britain. The US Employment Service has announced 
that it has a million and a half women on its books, and that 
there is little likelihood of immediate employment for them. 
Of 675,000 war jobs expected to be filled between May and 
July, it was thought there would only be openings for 
79,000 women. Local registrations of women have already 
taken place in Connecticut and Oregon, however, and may 
be expected in other centres where acute labour shortages 
exist. A recent survey by the US Employment Service 
found that women could perform 80 per cent of the jobs 
in war industry, although at present they hold oniy 8.5 per 
cent of them. A California survey has suggested that women 
were easier to supervise ; that they caused less damage to 
tools and fewer accidents ; and that their employment de- 
creased turnover and increased production. An elaborate 
survey of the problems and policies of American firms has 
been published by the Industrial Relations Section of 
Princeton University of New Jersey under the title 
“Women in War Industries.” Among the points which it 
makes are the desirability of a 40-hour week for women, 
and perhaps a six-hour day to keep absenteeism at a low 
level ; and the need for giving women a choice of shift, even 
when it cuts across seniority privileges. There is support 
for a three or even four-shift system to keep hours short. 
The pressure of labour shortages has moved many :com- 
panies to consider the upgrading of women to jobs where 
they were unknown before ; but there is still insufficient 
advance planning in the training of women, and much un- 
evenness of training even within the same plant. Few firms 
pay the “rate for the job” irrespective of the sex of the 
worker, but it is expected that, as the labour shortage grows, 
the differential will vanish. Some restrictions which impede 
the hiring of women are state labour standards ; in California 
women may work between 11 p.m. and 6 a.m., only at the 
penal rate of time and a half; in other states, length of 
women’s hours is governed by Statute. In general, however, . 
these restrictions are relaxed upon proof from the company 
that they interfere with war production. One endearing 
revelation is that many companies insist on hiring only 
young women because the men accept them more readily 
if they are “ young and pretty.” Complete austerity is not 
yet the rule in war production. 


* * x 


Shorter Notes 


The Federal Bureau of Investigation has announced that 
it has arrested 8,844 enemy aliens,. seized 3,000 guns, 
200,000 rounds of ammunition, 1,652 sticks of dynamite, 
1,645 short-wave radios and 956 swords, bayonets, and 
dirks. Nevertheless there is some uneasiness about the 

ssibility that other spies besides the eight captured may 
on been landed from submarines and some surprise that 
such a substantial round-up of spies and aliens should only 
be taking place after the United States has been at war 
for eight months. 


* 


Mr Willkie has once more denied that he has any inten- 
tion of becoming a candidate for the New York State 
governorship. The Republican nomination will presumably 
therefore go to Mr Dewey. 


* 


Mr Elmer Davis has announced appointments to his 
Office of War Information. They include Mr M. S. Eisen- 
hower as Director, Mr Gardner Cowles Jr as Assistant 
Director for Domestic Information, Mr Robert Sherwood 
as Assistant Director for Overseas Information, and Mr 
Archibald MacLeish, the poet, as Assistant Director for 
Policy Development. Mr MacLeish formerly headed the 
Office of Facts and Figures. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


New Order in Ostland 


(By a Correspondent) 


Fuly 6th. 


T is nearly a year since Hitler occupied the Baltic States, 
the eastern parts of Poland, Soviet White Russia and the 
Ukraine. No other region in Europe is such a complex 
of political and economic problems as these territories. 
At the time of the Nazi occupation, they consisted of two 
main groups. The first was the Baltic States and the Polish 
territories which were, a short time before the occupation, 
incorporated into the Soviet Union and were then adapting 
themselves to the Soviet system. Behind these territories 
were stretches of Soviet White Russia, the Ukraine and 
other provinces of Russia proper, which were all an in- 
tegral part of the Soviet Union since its creation. 
Rosenberg, the head of the newly-created Ministry for 
the Ostland, seems to have realised that the difficulties in 
the general structure and in the political aims of the people 
make it impossible to apply a unified system of adminis- 
tration. The Nazis, however, took advantage of nationalist 
tendencies to try to bribe the people by some vague pro- 
mise of independence in exchange for full collaboration. 
The first move in the direction of conciliation was made 
towards the Poles. After the withdrawal of the Soviet 
forces from the former Polish territories, three Eastern 
Galician districts, with Lwow as their capital, were incor- 
porated into the General Government of Poland. When the 
Poles did not show any enthusiasm for the new arrange- 
ment and remained as passive as before, a policy of still 
. greater oppression was applied. A greater success was 
achieved with the extreme Ukrainian nationalists, who ex- 
pressed their willingness to co-operate in exchange for 
smail favours, in spite of the fact that Hitler had not kept 
his promises either about the Ukrainian independent State 
or about cultural and national autonomy. It was sufficient 
for the Ukrainians to obtain a status which put them on a 
higher scale than the Poles ; for this they collaborated with 
the Nazis in local administration and policing, and also ac- 
cepted the Nazi ideology as the basis for education and 
any cultural activities which they were allowed to carry 
on in their own language. 
' The White Russians of the former Polish territories 
temained aloof from the Nazis, and their status was, there- 
fore, no better than that of the Poles. Hitler’s plans for 
creating a White Russian state with Minsk as its capital 
were a failure, owing to the resistance of the White Russian 
population and the absence of quislings. 


The Administration of Ostland 


All the other eastern territories occupied by the Ger- 
mans were organised as the Ostland under the direct 
administration of Alfred Rosenberg. The boundaries 
of Ostland are in a _ state of flux, and changes 
are still being made. Official German sources esti- 
mate that these territories have a population of 
about 18 millions, with a total area of about 500,000 square 
kilometres ; they include Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Soviet 
White Russia and small parts of the Ukraine (most of 
the Soviet Ukrainian territories with Kiev are organised as 
a special Reichskommissariat under Erich Koch). The 
Reichskommissariat for the Ostland is divided into four 
General Commissariats: for Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia and 
White Russia. Each of these is administered by a General- 
kommissar, responsible directly to the Reichskommissar. 
Each General Commissariat has its own administrative 
departments and its own staff of German officials. There is 
a further sub-division of each General Commissariat into 
District and City Commissariats. In addition to these 
administrative units, there are some districts which are 
exclusively under military administration ; into this cate- 
gory fall the territories around Smolensk which are included 


in the “Generalbezirk” of White Russia. The military 
authorities, however, also influence the administration of 
the whole of Ostland, especially in matters relating to trans- 
port and economic organisation and supplies. Authority in 
all these matters remains with the Economic and Arma- 
ment Oberkommando of the Wehrmacht. 

At the end of March, 1942, Rosenberg decided to grant 
some autonomy to the three Baltic States, and a national 
administration was formed in Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania. 
Estonia obtained a “Landesrat,” which consists of five 
Directorates with Dr. Mie as President ; Latvia obtained 
“ Self-government,” which consists of six General Direc- 
torates with General Dankers at the head ; Lithuania ob- 
tained a “General Council,” which has seven Councillor- 
Generals, with General Kubilianus at the head. Neither 
White Russia nor the Soviet Ukraine has obtained any 
autonomy. 

Recent reports show that the policy of the German 
authorities at present is to push the native administrations 
into the foreground as much as possible, so that they shall 
seem to share responsibility for the numerous hardships 
and restrictions imposed on their countrymen. For this 
purpose, local self-government was organised in the towns, 
and communes in the rural districts were re-established. 
One of the objects of these organisations is to collect 
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taxes, especially taxes in kind—for instance, grain from 
the farmers, the collection of which, according to German 
announcements, has hitherto been very unsatisfactory. Police 
and internal security remain in German hands ; some local 
policemen are, however, enlisted for service under the 
Germans. 

One means of gaining the confidence of the people of 
the Baltic: States is the incorporation of new territories 
within the boundaries of the different national General 
Commissariats, Parts of Polish White Russia, for instance, 
were recenily incorporated into Lithuania; the Russian 
district of Vilekije Luki was incorporated into Latvia, and 
the district of Pskov into Estonia. Each such incorpora- 
tion is followed by celebrations and national holidays. 


Economic Infiltration 


The infiltration of German capital and of German com- 
mercial and industrial companies proceeds with the usual 
thoroughness. Many new companies have been formed in 
order to exploit anything worth while. The largest com- 
pany formed recently is the “Ostland Gesellschaft,” with 
a capital of Rm.250,000, which aims at acquiring the man- 
agement of all industrial undertakings in Ostland. A special 
company, the “Ostland Oel Vertriebs Gesellschaft,” now 
has the monopoly of dealing in oil and its by-products. A 
similar German monopoly was formed for the production 
and distribution of films. German banks have opened 
branches, and the whole export trade of these countries is 
controlled by German companies. 


Full Production in Canada 


[FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT] 


July Ist 

SincE Canada entered the war, its industrial production has 
expanded greatly both for war and civilian purposes. 
Though lacking experience in armaments, Canadian industry 
has equipped substantial Canadian armed forces, filled 
orders of increasing volume for Britain, the United States, 
and other United Nations, and maintained a high standard 
of consumption by the Canadian population. The 1942-43 
Budget marks the end of that situation. In his review 
of the financial tasks of the Treasury, Mr Isley said: 
“The conclusion is inescapable that industry will not be 
able to supply goods for civilian consumption and private 
investment on the scale of last year.” Announcing a pro- 
gramme of taxation which notably increased the income-tax, 
established the principle of compulsory savings, and raised 
the excess profits tax to 100 per cent (with a rebate of 20 
per cent in the British style), the Minister of Finance said, 
“Will this mean a reduction in our standard of living? 
Certainly ... I am not asking that anyone’s standard of 
living should be reduced below the level of personal effi- 
ciency and decency. I am asking that it should be no higher 
than that level.” 

Canada has moved well into the zone of full employ- 
ment. The scope of private investment and civilian produc- 
tion is steadily narrowing. The new Budget reflected this 
fact, in contrast with previous War Budgets, which re- 
garded financial policy as one of the agencies by which 
Confederation was brought into full use of its resources 
and manpower. The stage in which deliberate expansion 
of credit and currency could be undertaken has long been 
passed. The evidence of the full employment of physical 
resources is now unmistakable, in the opinion of the Budget 
architects. No one any longet denies the scarcity of labour 
in Canada. There is still scope for the expansion of war 
production, but chiefly at the expense of other activities. 

The dollar value of national production increased by 25 
per cent in 1941-42, reaching a level 80 per cent above the 
pre-war value. The national income level, from a figure 
of $4,200 millions in 1938, has risen approximately as 
follows : 

$ millions 
1939-40 : 4,800 
1940-41 : 5,400 
1941-42 : 6,400 
1942-43 : 7,900 (estimated) 


A sum greater than the full increase in national income— 
so the Budget speech affirmed—has gone into expenditure 
on war. Increased expenditure for private consumption 
has drawn, as well as upon current production, upon in- 
ventory stocks which are now substantially reduced ; upon 
reserves that would have otherwise have gone into repairs 
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Money 
into battle 


First one front, and then another, 

leaps into activity and a spotlight is 

thrown on tanks, ships and aero- 

planes in turn.... On one vital 

front the battle rages ceaselessly— 
The Financial Front 





It is now three months since the last 
Warship Week was held in England and 
Wales. 

I desire to thank most warmly all those 
who contributed to the success of these 
Weeks by investing in Savings Bonds, National 
War Bonds and other Government securities. 

But I would urge that investment should 
not be confined to special Weeks. The need 
is continuous, and urgent. 

1942 is witnessing an immense quickening 
in the pace of the war and in the rising tide of . 
battle. This must be matched by an intensified 
effort on the financial front. 

I appeal, therefore, to all Directors and 
Financial Executives, whether in large or 
small concerns, as well as to private investors, 
to give consideration again now, and con- 
stantly, to the need for systematic investment. 

Money invested in war loans on tap is the 
outward and visible sign, for friends and foes 
alike, of our determination to keep our 
financial front sound and unbreakable. It is 
a direct contribution to victory and to post- 
war stability. 


Survey resources now! Invest now! 


j 


PRESIDENT, , 
National Savings Committee. 
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and replacements, the maintenance of which was hampered 
by shortages of materials; and upon imports from the 
United States which, to the extent of $200,000,000 in 
1941-42, were not paid for out of current production. Funds 
mobilised in recent bond-selling drives have hitherto come 


in part from idle bank balances, and to some extent in-_ 


directly from private bank loans, as well as from current 


income. The recognition that proceeds from bond sales must - 


in future come largely from current income is implicit in 
the new war loan policy, which provides for an uninter- 
rupted campaign of bond sales in an attempt to secure 
continuous diversion of income. 

Obviously, sources outside current output will be thinner 
in the future. Under the Hyde Park agreement, for instance, 
Canada accepts the principle of paying for deliveries of 
goods by exporting to the United States. The 1942 Budget 
was based on the major assumption that war requirements 
will be drawn. from current income. The Budget estimates 
provided that 52 per cent of expenditures would be met 
out of revenue :— 


1942-43 BuDGET 


$ millions 
Total expenditure ...............:cceeeeeeeeeees ; 
Estimated revenue................eeeeeeeeeeeees 2,050 
Maestary Geet © ........0ccsccccccccsescscnees 1,850 
Refundable taxes ................eeeeeesseeeees 95 
RN 5 siniscnsinssvscconnsnssnnessecessnsnn 1,755 


The rate of personal savings to be sought will be sufficient 
to provide two-thirds of the total that must be borrowed. 
The rate must be, it is estimated, not less than $22,500,000 
a week in a population of 11,500,000 persons. The rate of 
personal investment in war funds recently has been around 
$12 millions a week. ' 

The Canadian Budget has been increased by $1,000 
millions by the inclusion in it of the sum granted free to 
the United Kingdom Government. In 1941-42, the United 
Kingdom’s deficiency of Canadian dollars amounted to 
$1,100 millions, of which $700 millions were financed by an 
interest-free loan. The over-all Budget total of $3,900 
millions represents expenditures in the neighbourhood of 
50 per cent of the national income. 


Extension of Controls 


Since Canadian economic policy, as reflected in the 
Budget, envisages greater war production at the expense of 
civilian goods, rather than the absolute expansion upon 
which previous war budgets were predicated, the new 
economic controls which have been erected rapidly and 
extensively may be seen in proper proportion in the national 
setting. Since prices started to rise sharply in the autumn of 
1941, controls have been applied to the entire field of prices, 
of wages, of supply and manpower. Supply controls have 
hitherto been restricted to essential war materials and 
certain commodities affected by the dislocations of the war. 
Control of manpower, at present still in an experimental 
stage—and largely negative in that movement of labour to 
unessential occupations has been restricted—must shortly 
enter the stage of positive direction. The conscription 
debate, in this respect, served to educate the public to the 
need for selective service on the broadest basis. 

The new Budget is seen, therefore, primarily as an 
instrument to aid the closer direction of national pro- 
grammes—mobilising men and materials. It is equally an 
instrument to control inflation, complementing, by a direct 
reduction of purchasing power, the other controls: of price, 
rationing of supplies and direction of manpower. “The 
——_ said Mr IIsley, “ must be maintained on all four 
ronts.” 


War Economy in Palestine 


[FROM A JERUSALEM CORRESPONDENT] 


. May ist 
AFTER two years of war, Palestine’s economy still remained 
comparatively free. A licensing system was applied to im- 
ports and exports, and a number of foodstuffs, chemicals 
and other essential commodities were declared controlled 
articles—licences had to be obtained for trading in them, 
weekly returns of stocks were to be made, and permits 
granted for purchase. Maximum prices were fixed for 
wheat, flour, rice, sugar, fats, petrol, pharmaceutical pro- 
ducts and so on. A similar system was introduced for 
building materials and essential engineering goods. Later, 
fuel, leather, paper, tyres and textiles came under special 
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control, and Government agencies took over the importa- 
tion of wheat, flour, sugar, fertilisers, and certain other 
commodities. However, several stocks escaped registration ; 
most prices were unrestricted ; and the regulations left many 
loopholes, while they were neither very strictly nor uni- 
formly enforced. Industry and agriculture remained com- 
paratively untouched by Government intervention, and 
attempts made to combat profiteering met with little 
success. 

Nevertheless, this state of affairs was more or less satis- 
factory up to the conquest of Syria, which had been 
depleted of stocks during the year ‘of the Vichy regime. 
Under the influence of this adjacent market, prices began 
to rise steeply in Palestine too, a tendency which continued 
with the events in the Far East. The wholesale price index 
rose from 147 in July, 1941, to 189 in October, 1941, and 
to 202 in January, 1942, while retail food prices soared 
during the same period by 51 per cent in the Arab markets 
and by 38 per cent in the Jewish markets. The Jewish 
Agency’s cost of living index in February, 1942, was 80.3 
per cent above the pre-war level. 

Government intervention became indispensable, not only 
in view of the distress caused by the rising prices, but even 
more owing to the need to save shipping space and to 
divert it to direct war purposes. According to figures dis- 
closed in December last, Palestine’s shipping quota in 1941 
was 413,000 ‘tons, less than half of its peace-time require- 
ments. Of this, about one-quarter was needed for the im- 
portation of wheat and one-quarter for rice, sugar, oilseeds 
and other foodstuffs. The situation has since been aggravated. 
On the other hand, military orders placed with local industry 
are to be doubled in 1942, and are expected to reach 
£P8 million, which amounts to almost the total value of 
Palestine’s industrial output in 1939. 


The First Rationing 


After a number of tentative measures, the Government 
decided to secure the local food supply by acquiring the 
whole of the country’s cereal crops. The registration of 
crops was ordered, and the harvesting, sale, or removal of 
cereals without permission became a legal offence. The 
purchase prices, however, have not yet been fixed, and it is 
understood that standard prices for staple crops for the 
whole of the Near East are aimed at. The centralised import 
of cattle and sheep, and Government control of the local 
cattle trade, are contemplated as preliminary steps to the 
rationing of meat. In the meantime, two meatless days a 
week have been introduced. Sugar rationing (4 kg per head 
monthly) is already in force, and rationing schemes for 
other foods are in preparation. Despite the difficulties pre- 
sented by the existence of two peoples with differing 
standards of life and habits of consumption, no serious 
complaints have so far been heard, and in some localities 
the rationing of various foods has been voluntarily 
introduced. 

The control of engineering goods and industrial raw 
materials has also been extended, and its «pplication is now 
more rigidly enforced. The fixing of prices on a “cost- 
plus ” basis, formerly applied only to articles imported by 
the Government and to building materials, has now been 
extended to engineering supplies and other commodities. 
A general prohibition of profiteering was promulgated, and 
municipalities were authorised to fix maximum prices for 
bread, milk and vegetables. Furthermore, a Price Controller 
is to be appointed. In the meantime, there has been a big 
reduction in import and wholesale trade owing to the 
decline in imports and the activities of the Government’s 
commercial agencies. In 1941, the Government’s share in 
Palestine’s civil imports was estimated at about 18 per cent, 
but it is expected to be much higher this year. 

Most industries have also been brought under the scope 
of Government control by the prohibition of the use of a 
great variety of engineering and chemical goods without 
a special permit from the competent authorities. Under the 
auspices of the War Supply Board, local industry has 
already placed upon the market standard bread and standard 
shoes, and the production of standard cloth is envisaged. 

A Labour Disputes Ordinance was enacted empowering 
the District Commissioners to prohibit any interruption of 
work in industrial enterprises. Should the dispute not be 
settled, the case may be referred to an arbitration court 
nominated by the High Commissioner, and representing em- 


_ployers and workers with an impartial chairman. Although 


the law was opposed by the General Federation of Jewish 
Labour, the way in which it is being applied has caused 
general satisfaction. It was strengthened by a general agree- 
ment fixing the cost of living allowances. 
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German Europe 


Coal, Power and Steel 


SINCE the beginning of the war, Germany has not been 
able to report any appreciable increase in German coal 
output ; and the volume of coal produced in the Western 
European countries under German control is also smaller 
than it was before the war. Monotonously, the reports of 
German coal-mining companies for 1939, 1940 and 1941 
repeat the phrase, “we were able to maintain output on 
the level of the previous year.” The companies mining 
lignite do, however, report a steady increase in production. 
In the third year of the last war, Germany’s coal output had 
fallen to 88 per cent of the 1913 output, but lignite pro- 
duction had increased to 110 per cent of 1913. There is, no 
doubt that in this war Germany’s demand for coal is 
increasing at a greater rate than in the last war. Synthetic 
products require great quantities of coal for their manu- 
facture, and an enormous volume of electric power. German 
coal and coke are necessary for industries in Italy and the 
occupied countries of Western Europe. But, so far, there is 
no sign that Germany’s war industry has experienced any 
serious shortage of coal. Ruthless rationing of household 
consumption has been practised since October, 1939. The 
shortage of miners has been partly made up by longer work- 
ing hours, greater mechanisation, and the concentration of 
output on the most productive pits. But the shortage of 
skilled labour remains the chief obstacle to any appreciable 
expansion in coal output. 

At the moment, fuel economies in industry and improve- 
ments in the production and use of by-products are the 
main elements in German policy. The sinking of new 
shafts takes three to five years. Mechanisation and con- 
centration have probably reached their limit. It is doubtful 
whether production can in future be maintained as it has 
been so far. 

The annual reports of the leading electric power com- 
panies give a different picture. Each year, these companies 
report substantial increases in output—often more than 15 
per cent. There are hardly any indications that generating 
capacity has been expanded. Greater output has been 
achieved almost exclusively by extending the grid system, 
and by linking the power stations of the Reich with those in 
the occupied territories. The Rheinisch-Westfaelische Elec- 
trizitaets Werke, for example, cover 250 power stations 
by the grid system. Steam plants and water power stations 
have been linked up, and some systems employ wind 
turbines. Every available power station has been brought 
back into operation in preference to building new power 
plants. In 1940, the situation seemed so favourable that the 
price of electric power was reduced; but, at the end of 
1941, the price commissar was forced to prohibit any further 
cuts, Economy in household consumption has been strictly 
enforced, and th: use of electric current for heating rooms 
prohibited. 

The reports for 1941 are less optimistic than those for 
1940. Mostly, the non-committal phrase, “we were able to 
supply all demands ” is used. Figures show that the increase 
in output over the year was usually well below Io per cent. 
The peak output of electricity seems to have been 
reached, The construction of new plants takes several 
years, and planning bodies in Germany seem to have 
neglected coal and electricity. Industrial federations have 
frequently complained that the Government’s demands, 
arising out of the armament programmes, failed to take 
into account that adequate expansion in these basic 
industries requires unusually long periods. 

Germany’s iron and steel industry, which is closely linked 
to the coal mining industry by integration, has also reached 
its record output. The theoretical capacity of German 
Europe’s and Italy’s steel industry is roughly 50 million 
tons. The supply of iron ore and manganese ore is adequate. 
Swedish, Lorraine and Russian high grade ore can be used ; 
but Goering’s steel plan, conceived in 1936, enforces the 
use of low-grade German iron ore in a considerable part of 
the blast-furnace capacity. Transport difficulties are another 
cause of the sparing use of foreign mined iron ore. 

In 1939 and 1940, the reports of the iron and steel con- 
cerns emphasised that output was still rising. But the 
reports for 1941 point out that production was maintained 
only on the level of the previous year. In the third year of 
the last war, Germany’s pig-iron output had fallen to 70 
per cent of 1913. During the first two years of this war, new 


capacity was still coming into operation. But steel con- 


_sumption is far greater than in 1914-18. Enormous quanti- 


ties of steel have been used in building fortifications along 
the Atlantic coast, and there is no doubt that the steel 
supply situation has been strained since the beginning of 
this year. Stocks held by the manufacturing industry have 
been called up for redistribution, and strict economies have 
been enforced. Coke output seems to constitute the most 
important difficulty for maintaining the record output of 
pig iron. Technically, the basic industries of German 
Europe have reached their peak output. The recent reforms 
in organisation were, therefore, imperative for maintaining 
output. 
* * * 


Joint-Stock Companies.—During 1941, the total number 
of joint-stock companies rose from 5,397 to 5,418. Total 
nominal capital increased during the same period from 
Rm 21,490 millions to Rm 24,900 millions. There is a notice- 
able increase in the average capital of new companies 
founded in 1941. The average nominal capital of 40 new 
companies founded in 1941 amounted to Rm 26 millions 
against an average of Rm 14.6 millions for 30 companies 
founded in 1940. The actual rise in nominal capital, 
accounted for by new companies and actual capital in- 
creases, amounted to only Rm1,800 millions. Under the 
dividend-stop, companies got facilities for capital adjust- 
ments for the purpose of reducing share quotations and 
nominal dividends, and these adjustments increased total 
capital by another Rm 1,230 millions, making an increase 
of Rm 3,410 millions in all. Adjustments of nominal capital 
are still going on. At the end of May, 883 companies had 
adjusted their total capital from Rm 4,946 millions to 
Rm 7,853 millions; and the dividends declared by these 
companies are now, of course, well below the 6 per cent 
limit. The number: of companies which were wound up 
during 1941 amounted to 226 against 185 in 1940; the 
concentration of capital is clearly shown. 

* 


War Industries.—The tightening of Germany’s Essential 
Work Order has created some confusion among employers. 
The Labour Dictator has been forced to define what war 
industries are.° Besides the factories declared war factories 
by the labour exchanges, all the basic industries—railway, 
shipping and postal sefvices—are war industries. In these 
industries, employers must inform workers about the 
Essential Works Order, and workers no longer needed must 
at once be notified to the labour exchanges. 

* 


Cellwool Cheques.—The system of fixed quotas—that is 
the allocation of raw materials to manufacturers by Reich 
Boards—is slowly being replaced by a cheque system. A 
“cellwool cheque” has been introduced. Manufacturers 
are supplied with cheques denoting their individual quota 
of cellwool supplies, and can, in theory, cash this cheque 
at any cellwool factory. With certain limitations, manufac- 
turers have thus been given a free choice of materials, and 
the Chemical Fibre Co-onerative, which introduced this 
system of cheques, is of the opinion that it is the first step 
back to free competition. 


Clothing Repairs.—For a long time, small-scale tailors 
have been overloaded with orders for repairing clothing. 
A system of priorities could not increase the insufficient 
facilities for mending. The large-scale clothing industry had, 


‘therefore, to organise special repair shops. The first shop 


has been established in Munich, and other big towns will 
follow suit. The clothing industry and clothes retailers will 
collaborate. Retailers will collect orders for repairing by 
machinery and will dispatch the goods to the new shops. 
German papers leave no doubt that there will be no lack 
of orders. 


CHOICE OF SHERRY ! 


A selection of eight to choose from, including Findlater’s FINO, 
DRY FLY, DRY CLUB and MARCH BROWN, at 1/6 a glass. 


Also, if required, other Fine Wines and Good English Food. 
SHIRREFFS’ WINE PARLOUR, 
1S, Great Castle Street - - - Oxford Circus - - - W.!. 


It is regretted that owing to enemy action, Shirreffs, Ludgate Hill, 
is out of service. 
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Russia at War 


Second War Harvest 


THE peasants have now started the second war harvest. 
Last year’s harvesting was a race against time. The light- 
ning advance of the German armies cast a shadow upon the 
fields of the Ukraine and of Western Russia ; and towards 
the end of autumn more than 40 million hectares of 
cultivated land—about 30 per cent of the country’s sown 
area—was occupied by the invader. But a substantial part 
of last year’s harvesting was done before the occupation, 
and a considerable part of the crops was carried eastwards 
in time. This year, the problem is again to bring in the 
harvest as speedily as possible and to deny it to the 
Germans in the areas threatened by their advance. 

True, the advance has this time been less rapid, and so far 
it has been confined mainly to the southern Don sector. This 
should leave more time for completing the work in the 
fields. On the other hand, the distances have now become 
shorter. The fertile land on the Don has come under fire 
before the grain could have ripened. The crops will pro- 
bably be lost like those of Eastern Poland and Bessarabia 
last year. The Ukraine was then the “second line” of 
Soviet agriculture ; now the “second line” has shifted to 
the Volga region and to the Northern Caucasus, the next 
grain centres of the USSR, which used to produce great 
surpluses of rye and wheat. 

It is on the surplus of the Volga region that the food 
supplies to the industrial centres in the Urals and in Central 
Asia largely depend ; and the agriculture of the Northern 
Caucasus has been the main food-base for the Transcau- 
casus. The Kursk and Orel regions, with more than five 
million hectares of grain-growing land, used to supply 
Moscow and the adjacent industrial province with bread. 
Now this region will have to rely almost entirely on stocks. 

A decree of the Council of the People’s Commissars on 
July 12th, fixed time limits for harvesting and for grain 
deliveries to the State in various republics and regions. 
The usual intervals between harvesting the crops and 
delivering it to the state have been abolished. From now 
on, supplies from the collective and State farms are to 
arrive at the collection points from the first day of harvest- 
ing. The amount of deliveries has been increased ; and 
a special Grain Fund for the Red Army has been estab- 
lished to which the 1942 harvest must contribute two 
and a quarter million tons. Press comments on the measures 
recently taken have lifted the veil from last year’s efforts 
in the mterior of Russia. It is said that 


in a number of regions, territories and republics last year 
the harvesting was drawn out too long and this caused serious 
losses in crops, violation of the established times for grain 
delivery and deterioration of the quality of grain delivered 
to the collection points. 


The collective farms have now been warned not to repeat 
last year’s errors. 

Emphasis was laid during the sowing on the expansion 
of the sown acreage in the Volga regions and in Siberia. 
The acreage of the extra cultivated land has not been 
disclosed. Some figures suggest that it is between five and 
seven million acres. This is a remarkable achievement. 
But, at the same time, it is only a fraction of the lost area. 
Any estimate of the prospects of Russian grain output 
should take these facts into account. The population that 
has to be fed by Soviet agriculture has not diminished to 
the same extent as has the sown area. Soviet sources have 
mentioned “tens of millions” of evacuees shifted to the 
eastern territories. A part of these consists of Ukrainian 
and Russian peasants who have been put to farming work 
in Asiatic reception areas. But a high proportion of the 
evacuees are industrial workers who have to be fed from 
a diminished agricultural output. And the problem of pro- 
viding the evacuees with foodstuffs from local resources 
has been one of the major preoccupations of the authorities. 

Apart from this, there is the difficult problem of mechani- 
sation in wartime conditions. A partial description of the 
position was given in The Economist on June 13, 1942. It was 
pointed out that 4 large part of this year’s agricultural work 
would have to be done, not by the mechanised technique 
of collective farming, but by the more primitive technique 
which was once typical of the old small-sized Russian 
farming. The partial switch over from tractor to horse and 
from mechanical plough and harvesting machinery to primi- 


tive agricultural implements has since been corroborated 
by several official statements. Pravda wrote on July 2nd that 
this year a large area will have to be harvested by hand. 

Therefore, it is important to get scythes and sickles ready 

right now. 

But scythes and sickles are the private tools of the Kolk- 
hoznik who uses them to cultivate his small private plot ; 
they do not belong to the Kolkhoz. Pravda therefore asks 
the peasants 


not to refuse the collective farms the use of these for bringing 

in the collective harvest. 

The peculiar war circumstances thus make work in col- 
lective fields partly dependent on the private tools of 
farmers—a development which may have important 
economic and social implications. 

Appeals urging the peasants ‘not to rely on tractors, but 
to use draught animals (horses and oxen) wherever possible, 
are being repeated almost daily. It is difficult to say to 
what an extent the tractor can be replaced in this way. 
But the magnitude of the problem is illustrated by the 
fact that, in 1939, about 70 per cent of the traction power 
employed in Soviet agriculture was mechanical and only 
30 per cent. was provided by animals. The war has also 
caused a drain, not only on the technical equipment and 
staff of the collective farms, but also on their horses. 

The main difficulty seems to be the unsatisfactory state 
of repair of agricultural machinery, which is due to the 
call up of technical staff. Some days ago Pravda wrote: 

Throughout the country, there are not a few districts which 

have launched work on repairs to combines in a fine spirit. 

The work is being done best of all in the Krasnodar and 

Ordjonikidze territory. The programme for combine repairs 

was completed ahead of schedule in Turkmenia. Many dis- 

tricts, however are still tarrying and lagging behind. On June 
25th, in the Kuibyshev region, only 6 per cent of the capital 
repairs on harvesting machinery had been carried out and 
only 11 per cent of the current repairs ; in the Frunze region, 

3 per cent of the capital repairs and 10 per cent of current 

repairs. There has been an intolerable delay in repairing 

combines in the Saratov, Chelyabinsk and Chkalov regions. 


The regions which “lag behind” are among the decisive 
grain-producing provinces on the Volga. 

The Soviet Government is making a mighty effort to 
overcome all these difficulties. No doubt much of this effort 
is being rewarded with success. But a substantial deficit in 
this year’s harvest seems to be unavoidable. To what extent 
the immediate food position will be affected depends on the 
size of the war stock of grain accumulated in pre-war years. 
Some expert estimates put that stock as high as 7 milliard 
pood, or 112 million tons—an amount equal to the 
annual grain output of the USSR. It is probable, how- 
ever, that this estimate errs on the optimistic side. Recent 
reports from Russia suggest some deterioration of the food 
position in industrial towns. 

* 


Textiles.—Textiles, cotton and silk have shown an enor- 
mous increase in production. M. Akimov, the commissar 
for the textile industries, stated that, in June, the cotton 
industry turned out 20 per cent more than in May; the 
woollen industry had shown an increase of 60 per cent ; 
and the silk industry had increased its output by 65 per cent. 
The high percentage of increase has been possible because 
there has been no shortage of raw material in these branches. 
The cultivation of cotton and silk has been concentrated 
mainly in the Asiatic republic of Tadjikistan and Urbeki- 
stan; and thus no losses have been caused by the war. 
This year’s silk harvest has been excellent ; and deliveries 
to the State have been made ahead of schedule. The pros- 
pects for Tadjikistan’s cotton crops are also said to be 
exceptionally favourable. 

* 


Vitamin Production,—The production of vitamin con- 
centrates is perhaps the youngest branch of Soviet industry. 
It has actually been developed during the war ; and the 
Government has done much to further its rapid growth. 
It is now reported from Frunze that a Vitamin C factory 
has been constructed there, the output of which is expected 
to be twice as big as the whole Soviet output of Vitamin C 
concentrates before the war. The concentrate is produced 
from green walnuts, which are available in inexhaustible 


_ quantities in Kirghizia’s rich forests, 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 


An Engineers’) War 


A bottom, the war is a war of engineers. It will be won 
by the side that can place in the field the most effective 
compound of quantity and quality in weapons. The import- 
ance of quality was illustrated in the Battle of Britain, when 
the numerically superior Luftwaffe was defeated by the 
technical superiority of the RAF. The reverses suffered last 
month by the Army of the Nile can be traced in part to the 
superior fire-power of Rommel’s equipment. True, quantity 
and quality are only too often available as alternatives ; a 
little more of the one means a little less of the other. As 
Mr Lyttelton pointed out in the House of Commons last 
Tuesday, the difficulty caused by the “ pull” between mass 
production and flexibility 


is the constant production problem with which we are 
faced, because mass production and flexibility are opposite 
terms. One is the antithesis of the other. The strategist 
would like to feel that in any theatre of war he is going to 
have the right weapon available at once, and the tactician 
requires that tactical lessons should be translated into steel 
in a few minutes. But the production engineer requires 
something different. He requires to have types very steady 
if possible, and one of the reasons why this is particularly 
so in this country is that we are using diluted labour to 
an extent that has never been attempted before. If you 
dilute skilled labour it means more elaborate tooling of the 
factory, and again, elaborate tooling is the enemy of 
flexibility. 


At the present stage of British mobilisation there is still 
scope for more and better weapons. The rate of improve- 
ment depends very largely on the opportunity and ability of 
the scientist, the engineer and the manager to put the skill 
at their disposal to better use and on the degree of fusion 
between “military plans and thought and production plans 
and thought.” There is still room in Britain for that “ extra- 
ordinary ingenuity and restlessness of mind” which Mr 
Lyttelton found among American engineers. 

Britain’s resources are now mobilised in the sense that 
the reserve of labour among those in non-essential or over- 
staffed occupations is now almost exhausted. Civilian pro- 
duction has already been cut virtually to the bone. Never- 
theless, as Mr Lyttelton pointed out last Tuesday, there is 
still scope for further expansion in production by the more 
efficient utilisation of existing resources. This .view has 
found detailed support in a memorandum on how to in- 
crease production without increasing facilities, recently pre- 
sented to the Minister of Production by the Institution of 
Production Engineers. The engineers responsible for this 
memorandum suggest a fourfold approach to the problem: 
a more intensive use of machinery ; the simplification of the 
design of weapons ; a reduction in the number of, types in 
production and increased specialisation; an improvement 
in manufacturing methods by making fuller use of the 
knowledge of production engineers. The first of these four 
proposals is largely a matter of organisation ; the last three 
fall within the province of the engineer. 

In the view of the IPE, the scarcity of labour is now at 
least as marked as the scarcity of machine tools. On a 
superficial view, this state of affairs suggests that the limit 
of “machine activity ” has been reached. After examination, 
however, the IPE reached the conclusion that the labour 
shortage is not so much a general shortage as a scarcity for 
shift working. Few factories are short of labour for day 
shifts, but there is apparently some unwillingness, en- 
couraged by the present administration of the Essential 
Work Order, to do night work. The majority of engineering 
machine shops are working a nominal two-shift system of, 
Say, fifty-five hours per shift week ; but many shops are 
still working only a day shift, and there are some new 
factories that are unable to work even full day shifts. Three 
shift or staggered shift systems appear to be the exception. 
A better distribution of available labour among day and 
night shifts seems called for. In the view of the IPE, this 
could be brought about by allocating a larger proportion of 


whole-time workers to night shifts and by filling the result- 
ing vacancies on day shifts by part-time workers, who are 
still available in considerable numbers. The adoption of this 
solution would undoubtedly lead to a fuller use of 
machinery and an increase in output. 

Apart from the loss of machine hours due to the mal- 
distribution of labour between shifts, output is also lost by 
the scanty use of the system of grouping small firms, many 
of which are comparatively inefficient. Some two-thirds of 
the total labour engaged in engineering is employed in 
4 per cent of the total number ef firms, but two-thirds of all 
the firms employ less than fifty persons. Owing to the 
Government’s policy of paying more attention to the 
limitation of profits than to the limitation of costs, the 
multitude of small firms have no incentive to grouping. In 
order to increase the over-all efficiency of small firms, the 
IPE suggests an extension of the powers of district clearing 
centres, or, better still, the formation of district production 
groups responsible for the allocation of work according to 
productive capacity. This is one of the problems which can 
be tackled best by the reorganised regional boards. 

The extent to which costs of production can be reduced 
and resources economised by simplification of designs is 
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illustrated in the IPE memorandum by some impressive 
examples : — 
Cost OF MECHANISMS 
BEFORE AND AFTER SIMPLIFICATION OF DESIGN 
(1)—Bren Gun Part 
£ s. d. i vs a. 
Cost per 100 after re-design 
as a simplified pressing : 
Material .......... 476 csi ccccuuwh dine x 110 0 
Man/machine hours 234 7 6 Man/machine hours...... 10 0 0 


238 15 0 1110 0 
This case represents a saving of 797,000 machine hours, 


equivalent to £204,975 for an order for 90,000. 


(2)—AtrcraFT Part 


£ s.d. £ s.d. 
Cost per 100 after re-design 
all as one unit: 
Material .......... 10 2 CE ic csacseeenenead? 14 2 
Man/machine hours 4 410 Man/machine hours...... 216 0 


5 5 0 310 2 
This case represents a saving of 5,407 machine hours, equiva- 


sent to £1,346 for an order for 95,000. Total saving of material 
and machine hours over a quantity of 95,000 is £1,631. 


Original cost per 100: 


Original cost per 100: 


(3)—Percussion Fuse Part 
; os. de £ s.d. 
Cost per 100 after re-design 


Original cost per 100: 
- and die-casting ‘ 


Material .......... 2 6 SNL SS bass) 555K86 458 1 7 
Man/machine hours 12 6 Man/machine hours...... 3 10 
150 * 5 5 


This case represents a saving of 77,480 machine hours, equiva- 
lent to £17,334, for an order of 4,000,000. Total saving of 
material and machine hours over a quantity of 4,000,000 is 
£19,180. 


(4)—Two-PounpER GuN MountTinG Part 


£ s. d. £ s. d. 

Original cost per 100: Cost per 100 after re-design : 
Fa 250 0 0 ES Raa 68 6 8 
Man/machine hours 850 0 0 Man/machine hours.,.... 180 16 8 


1,100 0 0 249 3 4 
Apart from saving in machine hours and cost, this re-design 
has also eliminated the use of high-grade alloy steel. 


(5)—S1x-PounDER BREECH MECHANISM PaRT 
£ s. d. : ‘ £ s. d. 
Original cost per 100: Cost per 100 aftef re-design : 
Material .......... 126 BEROOTERE os 06ccveccscescs 12 6 
Man/machine hours 15 12 6 Man/machine hours...... 3 2 6 


16 15 0 315 0 
Practically the whole of the machine hours saved were milling 


machine hours. 
(6)—STANDARD AIRFRAME ParRT 


£ sd. : £ s. d. 
Old Method.— Old Method.— 
Made from bar per Made from _ sheet per 
000 : 1,000 : 
Material ........ 419 Material .............. 21711 


Labour ......... 52 9 10 Labour .........6..00. 15 11 0 


5611 7 | 18 8 11 
This case represents a saving of 13,100 machine hours, equiva- 
ent to £3,812 10s. over an order for 100,000. 


Similarly striking instances were quoted by Mr Lyttelton 
last Tuesday—in his view, the United States is ahead of 
Britain in simplification of design and in the substitution of 
materials for those in scarce supply :— 

An important machine-gun component used to take 2} man- 
hours to manufacture, and by ingenious redesign this has 
been reduced to six minutes, with great economy in material. 
The money value saved amounts to £220,000 for 100,000 
machine-guns. The Bofors platform, which was a foreign 
design, took 1,050 man-hours to manufacture, but, redesigned, 
it now takes 230. The two-pounder barrel originally took 
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193 man-hours, and the far larger six-pounder now, as a 
result of redesign and so forth, requires only 72 man-hours, 
The Sten gun, which is by far the cheapest and most rapidly 
produced weapon of conventional design, is another instance 
of the ingenuity which has been displayed. Components of 
aero engines taking 8} hours now take three hours. In a 
standard air frame, material has been reduced by 25 per cent 
and time by 75 per cent. e 


Not every mechanism offers similar scope for a reduction 
in the consumption of materials and in machine hours, 
Nevertheless, a review of existing designs and specifications 
would probably reveal some waste of resources, either 
because they embody unnecessary elaborations and refine- 
ments or because they could be adapted to simpler methods 
of production. True, changes in design frequently have the 
disadvantage of affecting interchangeability, a consideration 
that cannot be overlooked. But this. disadvantage is often 
outweighed by the economies that can be secured by sim- 
plification. In the view of the IPE, the Supply Ministries 
should continuously: explore the possibilities of modifying 
mechanisms in large-scale production, and firms manufac- 
turing similar products might form product groups for the 
interchange of technical information and ideas. 

The memorandum also draws attention to the economies 
that*can be secured by standardisation and by a higher 
degree of specialisation. A good deal has already been 
achieved by the standardisation of consumption goods, such 
as building materials and holloware, a policy which is to 
be extended under the utility schemes. The IPE holds that 
the standardisation of war equipment offers a fruitful field 
for saving machine hours ; extreme examples are the per- 
sistence of the three Supply Departments in adhering to 
separate designs for products serving identical purposes. 
The reduction in the number of types also facilitates inter- 
changeability and provides an insurance against the destruc- 
tion of production facilities in air raids. In addition to the 
introduction of a greater measure of standardisation, the 
memorandum suggests that resources would be saved 
by a reduction in the variety of products produced by in- 
dividual firms. True, specialisation has been deliberately 
avoided as an insurance against the consequences of air 
raids. It is suggested, however, that the safety-first policy 
of spreading contracts among a multitude of firms has been 
carried too far, and that the premium represented by loss of 
efficiency is too high. 

Finally, the IPE emphasises the scope for improvement 
in methods of production. Large contractors employ highly 
skilled production engineers, but there are many small 
concerns which lack the advantages of expert advice. While 
this deficiency could be remedied by the formation of 
products groups, the IPE suggests the utilisation of the 
experience of its members who, for this purpose, would be 
prepared to offer voluntary assistance to small firms in their 
district. In view of the shortage of experienced production 
engineers, methods designed to “spread” their skill might 
yield valuable results. 

The ideas of the IPE are not new; the greater part of its 
suggestions have long been part and parcel of the policy of 
the Supply Departments, and are being translated into 
practice by the Minister of Production. The real short- 
comings are to be found in the pace of their application. It 
is a question of timing and tempo. The need is for what 
one — in the Commons on Tuesday called “ absolute 
speed.” 


Finance and Banking 


Strength of Swiss Exchange 


Wide fluctuations have recently taken place in the 
New York rate for “non-commercial” Swiss francs, as 
distinct from the pegged rate of 23.30 for francs to be used 
for commercial and other specified purposes mutually agreed 


between the Swiss and American authorities. At one time . 


in May, the non-commercial rate touched a peak of 36.20, 
or a premium of more than §5 per cent over the pegged 
rate. By the end of the month, there had been a relapse to 
29.00, but even this represents a premium of 24 per cent, 
indicating the extreme scarcity of offerings (presumably 
from Swiss nationals in the United States). Supplies at 
the pegged rate, on the other hand, are severely restricted by 
the policy of the Swiss authorities, who in principle are 
unwilling to buy dollars. This attitude is understandable 
on a variety of grounds. Physical imports into Switzerland 
are naturally limited under the blockade, while the condi- 


tions of the general licence releasing Swiss dollars from 
the operation of the freezing order restrict the purposes 
for which they may be used. In these circumstances, 
Switzerland has little incentive either to increase its hold- 
ings of gold overseas, or to undertake the expense of shift- 
ing gold home across the Atlantic, Finally, the creation of 
purchasing power within Switzerland, which would form 
the counterpart to any purchases of exchange, would tend to 
aggravate inflationary tendencies. Although the balance of 
financial transactions would appear to be favourable, there- 
fore, Swiss gold and exchange holdings together have actu- 
ally declined slightly over the past year to 3,585 million 
Swiss francs on June 30th. Ever since the US freezing 
order, however, there has been a steady conversion into 
gold of foreign currency holdings. From:a record level of 
1,308 million Swiss.francs, these had declined to 679 million 
Swiss francs by the end of 1941, while at the end of June 
this item stood no higher than 143 million Swiss francs. 
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Further Contraction in Credit 


The whole of this week’s £35 millions TDR issue has 
represented fresh money ; nor will there be any maturities 
for five weeks to come. With the credit base still inflated by 
the end of June operations and the current deficit running 
at a high level, however, floating debt borrowing on this 
scale was not expected to disturb the prevailing ease of 
credit. Indeed, expectations of a keen demand for bills 
were reflected in a jump in Treasury bill applications at last 
Friday’s tender to £157.7 millions, the highest figure for 
six months. In the event, the outlet for bills has been de- 
cidedly restricted, possibly as a result of the sudden rush 
of National War Bond subscriptions in anticipation of an 
early withdrawal of the issue. The previous demand for 
October maturities dried up completely. Even so, the 
market has had no difficulty in financing its 33 per cent 
Treasury bill quota, since the banks have been well sup- 
plied with funds. The drop of £25.7 millions in bankers 
deposits shown by the Bank return still leaves these at the 
comfortable level of over £120 millions. Apart from the 
further decline of £21.6 millions in Government Securi- 
ties, the credit base has been reduced also by a drop of 
£5.2 millions in the reserve, reflecting further heavy with- 
drawals which raise the Note circulation to a fresh record 
level of £812.6 millions. 


* * * 


Coupon Banking Speeded Up 


Coupon banking has now had time to get into its 
stride, and the scheme is operating with great smoothness. 
Indeed, it would hardly be an exaggeration to say that the 
system is working perfectly, for the one difficulty of any 
importance that has arisen since its introduction has been 
the reluctance of multiple stores to allow their branch 
shops to operate coupon accounts, That the scheme is not 
making unreasonable demands on bank staffs is evident 
from this week’s announcement that the banks are now pre- 
pared, where possible, to confirm vouchers on the day of 
presentation. Originally it was stated definitely that con- 
firmed vouchers would not be available until the following 
day. In practice, most bank officials have found that it is 
less trouble to confirm vouchers actually on presentation 
than to require the customer to call again. The concession, 
however, is naturally subject to the exigencies of current 
work, and vouchers presented at a peak period for normal 
banking work would naturally be held over until the follow- 
ing day. No solution in principle appears to have been 
found for the multiple shop difficulty. Experience under 
ordinary banking law, which the courts interpret increas- 
ingly to the disadvantage of the banks, has made the latter 
chary of introducing customs which are sooner or later 
construed as obligations, and they therefore refuse to accept 
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any instructions restricting drawing powers on coupon ac- 
counts. On the other hand, it would be difficult to work out 
a satisfactory basis for fidelity bonds covering dealings in 
coupons. 


* x * 


Frozen Reichsmark Balances 


Information about the amount of frozen Reichsmark 
clearing balances and of other frozen Central Bank balances 
with the Reichsbank is rather scant, as for obvious reasons 
the German authorities are not anxious to draw attention to 
the situation. Nevertheless, from time to time the returns 
or reports of Continental Central Banks contain some 
figures indicating the rising trend of such balances. The 
figure of foreign exchange reserves in the weekly returns 
of the Netherlands Bank and other German-controlled 
Central Banks may safely be regarded as a reliable indica- 
tion of accumulating Reichsmark claims, since it is unlikely 
that Germany would allow any of the conquered countries 
to run up a big export surplus in relation to any country 
other than the Reich. The annual report of the Danish 
National Bank shows that foreign balances have more than 
doubled during 1941, their increase being Kr. 460 millions. 
This increase is almost entirely accounted for by the 
changes in the clearing accounts. During the past year the 
National Bank had to pay out to Danish exporters Kr. 858 
millions on account of goods exported under clearing agree- 
ments—mostly to Germany—while the amount paid into 
clearing accounts by Danish importers was only Kr. 418 
millions. The balance of Kr.440 millions is represented by 
frozen clearing balances, for the most part by a frozen 
Reichsmark clearing’ balance. The newly established Serbian 
National Bank has already managed to accumulate a frozen 
clearing baiance of Rm. 70 millions, although against this 
there is a German counterclaim arising from the liquida- 
tion of the liabilities of the Jugoslav National Bank. The 
rapid increase in the note issue of the Serbian National 
Bank—during the past twelve months it has risen by nearly 
50 per cent—was partly due to the financing of this frozen 
clearing balance. In Hungary, the financing of the export 
surplus to Germany is arranged in a different way. The Hun- 
garian National Bank advances pengés to German banks, 
by means of which the latter settle those claims of Hun- 
garian exporters not covered by the amounts the National 
Bank collects from Hungarian importers of German goods. 
On August 31, 1941, this item in the return of the National 
Bank stood at 71.7 million pengés. By the end of 1941 it 
had risen to 139.6 million pengés, and on June 29, 1942, 
it was as high as 376.8 million pengés. The arrangement 
also covers Italy, but it is known that up to the end of 
last year that country had not made any use of it. The 
chances are that this year, too, it was only Germany that 
accumulated frozen debts to Hungary in that form. 


Investment 


Funds Assume the Lead 


The increase in stock market turnover, and, to a large 
extent, the rise in prices, continued steadily until the 
middle of Tuesday morning, but with the weight of the 
rise shifting gradually away from equities and towards 
gilt-edged securities. The facts that, so far, Rommel has 
suffered no definite reverse, that the Russian armies have 
been forced to yield ground, that Japan continues to achieve 
some success against China, and, above all, that the 
grave loss at sea continues, all threaten a prolongation 
of the war. Such a development would favour fixed 
mterest stocks against equities, long, or at least medium 
long, dated stocks against those of short life, and 
all equities, and stock in total or partial default, which 
Promise to benefit under war conditions as against those 
whose chief attraction is for recovery in a better post-war 
world. Speaking very broadly, movements in prices have 
conformed to this set-up, but with a tendency for business 
to fall away in the !ast day or two, and for the rise in 
Prices to disappear as turnover declines. So far, however, 
actual falls have been few and of no great moment. A 
further factor which may have an influence on the Funds 
1s the renewed talk of a new offer of the shorter dated 

tap” issue. As is usual in these circumstances, the money 


market is talking its boox by putting forward the sug- 
gestion of a really short bond, possibly 1944-46, at 2 per 
cent. The impression of the problem from the outside is 
that the Treasury has already quite sufficient really short 
dated stock to deal with immediately after, or possibly 
during, the war, and that, if any change is made, it will 
be in the direction of further lengthening the life of a 24 
per cent bond, or possibly of creating one bearing 2} per 
cent—there is little objection to small fractions in the 
rate so far as money market stocks are concerned. There 
is no need to take any action much before August rst, the 
next interest date, and, if military developments continue 
no more favourable than of late, the atmosphere may be 
such as to enable the authorities still further to reduce the 
rate they pay on medium dated stock, with some consequent 
strengthening of the whole fixed interest position. 


x et * 


Bank and Discount Dividends 


As was generally expected, the interim dividends of 
the leading English banks and discount companies show no 
change from those of a year ago. To this, there is one 
exception in that, as announced at the annual meeting, the 
board of the. National Discount Company has decided to 
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make the two instalments of its total distribution more 
nearly equal. There is, therefore, every reason to suppose 
that the rise of two points in the interim will be counter- 
acted by a fall of equal amount in the final. The lack of 
any change in the payments does not necessarily mean that 
there has been no alteration in the gross income of either 
group. Indeed, it is highly probable that the banks at least 
have secured an increase. The June figures are not yet 
available for all banks, but there was an average rise in 
deposits in the first five months of the year, against the 
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corresponding period of 1941, of some 12} per cent, or 
£340,000,000. There was little, if any, alteration in the rates 
paid on deposits or received on earning assets. Treasury 
Deposit Receipt holdings have expanded at the expense, in 
part, of call money and bills, which yield, on the whole, a 
slightly lower rate, while investments are up by some 
£216, , and advances are down by about one-third of 
that amount. The margin between the earnings on the 
latter and that on the former is probably substantial, but on 
balance there can scarcely fail to be a larger profit on the 
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increased amount. The position of the discount houses is 
less favourable, for they had to curtail their bond holdings, 
and may not have been able to replace them in full. 
Despite closing of branches, the banks have had increased 
expenses for staff, owing largely to the practice of paying 
bank officers who are in the Forces. In any case, there is 
reason to suppose that 1941 profits were not far short of the 
EPT standard, so that there is no prospect whatever of 
further increases in dividends. The fact that, despite this 
limitation, all prices have risen substantially reflects the 
general trend of both fixed interest and equity stocks. It 
will be seen from the accompanying table that the general 
yield on the partly paid shares is around 4} per cent for the 
banks and } point higher for the discount companies. 


* * * 


The Half-Year’s Capital Issues 


The tables printed below, which analyse total capital 
issues in the first half-year of 1942, show a slackening in 
the Government absorption of the resources of the new 
issue market, which has been growing since the outbreak 
of war. Although the totals of both Government and non- 
Government issues in the latest half-year, at £829,218,400 
and £6,877,000, are greater than those in the first half-year 
of 1941, at £765,970,500 and £3,309,000 respectively, there 
has been in the latest quarter a relative decline in Govern- 
ment in favour of non-government demands. Thus the total 
of Government borrowings, made up of Savings Certificates, 
3 per cent Defence Bonds, 2} per cent National War Bonds, 
and 3 per cent Savings Bonds, declined from £493,119,997 in 
the first quarter to £336,098,385 in the second quarter. The 
total of non-government issues rose in the same period from 
£2,134,300 to £4,742,700. The increase in the latter totals 
does not, of course, represent exclusively the subscription 
of new money, but in many cases the offer to the public 
of capital already authorised. The decline in the total of 
Government borrowing, a decline which has occurred in 
each of the separate issues, but most strikingly in the 
reduction of subscriptions to 2} per cent National War 
Bonds from £175,256,085 in the first quarter to £94,217,769 
in the second quarter, is due to Canadian assistance. Of the 
non-government issues, all of which were offered by per- 
mission to deal, the largest was made by Powell Duffryn 
Steam Coal to a nominal amount of £1,832,873, which 
accounts for the jump in the total of the iron, coal and 
steel group. Lancashire Cotton Corporation issued 
£240,045 ordinary stock, South Essex Waterworks £100,000 
34 per cent debenture stock and Allied Bakeries £185,046 
54 per cent cumulative preference capital. It is probable 
that the time is approaching when certain sections of indus- 
try may begin to suffer from a moderate capital hunger, 
but at this stage in the war, the question is, of course, one 
of the availability of real factors of production rather than 
the monetary capital. 


TaBLE I—TotTat BorrowinG (MILLION £) 


| | 


Others a Empire | Foreign a | Indices 


British 
First Half : 
° 
Each Year seed *Home 
ment | rations | | 
| 


By Direct Public Offer (Old Basis) > 
10-0 | 89-3) 184-5) 40-2; 20-1] 244-8| 100 
Nil| 0-8| 503-5 | 0-1; Nil | 503-6 
Nil| 0-1| 766-1| 2-5 | Nil! 768-6 
Nil| 0-21 899-4! ili Nil 829-4 


Including ‘‘ Permission to Deal ’’ (New Basis) 
2°-5| 16°31) 108-2] 127-0 | 12:2} 1:4 | 1406 
: Nil | 15-1 | 517-8 | 
Nil . 2-6 | 
Nil.| 6°5 | 835 0:3 | 
{ 


* Including County and Public Board Loans. 
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TaBLE III—ANaLysis OF NEw CapiTaL APPLICATIONS 
(Excluding Conversions) 








First Half Years First Half Years 
Old Basis New Basis 
| 1941 | 1942 1941 | 1942 
| of | ai ails hel 
British Government Loans| 765,970,500 | 829,218,400 | 765,970,500 | 829,218,400 
Foreign Government ..... Nil Nil Nil 6,500 
Foreign Railways ........ Nil Nil Nil 10,500 
Mines 22. cccccccccccccns 2,573,200 Nil 2,603,300 168,000 
Estate and Land......... Nil Nil 19,000 210, 000 
GE ccccccccvecceccccces os = = ssa Ee L i toed 
, Coal, Steel, &c...... ; J 20 
Stores and Trading. -..... Nil Nil Nil 178,300 
Electric Light & Telegraph Nil Nil 142,500 Nil 
alWae. Na} NR] a4s,g00 | _ 2877200 
Shipping. vsnnn 2c se Nil Nil "Nil | 1,581,800 
re A and Misc.. Nil 90,000 55,200 1,574,600 





The Brewery Conversions 


The first result of the recent brewery conversions to be 
announced is that of Portsmouth and Brighton. This was 
the case where £438,340 of 44 and 6 per cent stock was to 
be converted in toto into 4 pér cent stock. Apparently, 
holders of approximately 80 per cent of the two issues com- 
bined accepted the offer, leaving only some £87,000 of stock 
to be taken up by the guarantors, who were probably well 
satisfied to get such an allotment. This is likely to be fol- 
lowed by a similar statement about the conversion of the 
Courage Y noch, this being another case where no net repay- 
ment was provided for. Contemporaneously, the terms of 
another important conversion, that of £1,378,000 of Watney 
Combe Reid 54 per cent stock, are announced. This is to be 
repaid in March next at ro1, and holders are offered an equal 
amount of 3} per cent stock, 1956-68, at 96}. That is to say, 
they receive 4} per cent in cash, which they get in Sep- 
tember, instead of waiting a ‘further six months. A semi- 
speculative attraction is given to the new stock by the fact 
that a sinking fund of about 2} per cent per annum, to 
redeem the stock by drawings at par, is to start in two 
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years’ time. The underwriting or guarantee fee is £10,500 
for the whole issue. The running yield on the new stock 
is approximately 3% per cent, with the chance of a sub- 
stantial, and the certainty of a material, profit on re- 
payment. 


Company Notes 


Wiggins, Teape Results 


Consolidated gross profit on trading of the Wiggins 
Teape group of paper manufacturing companies declined in 
1941 from £1,499,912 to £1,295,553. With a rise in ARP 
and dependant’s allowances from £102,143 to £159,261, the 
balance on consolidated profit and loss account is reduced 
from £802,518 to £569,604, and the profits of the parent 
amount to only £427,272 against £594,088. The latter has, 
however, benefited by a sharp reduction in the sum which 
has to be found for taxation from £278,819 to £62,584. 
This is in part due to the possibility of drawing on taxation 
reserve and in part to the absence of any claim for EPT, 
since the pre-war standard was not earned in 1941. The 
directors point out that no credit has been taken for refund 
of EPT. Consequently, equity earnings, at £168,177 against 
£118,079, are actually higher than in the previous year, and 
the ordinary payment, maintained at 7 per cent, is covered 
by a rate of 12.9 against 7.0 per cent. There is a transfer of 
£50,000 against nil to contingencies and an increase in the 
carry forward from £52,153 to £52,380. The setback is due to 
shortage of materials, which could not be completely over- 
come by the use of alternatives, and the general reduction in 
the weight of papers. The group is increasingly engaged in the 
production of special papers, photographic and others, which 
continue to enjoy a priority, but on which the profit margin 
is probably small. The consolidated balance sheet shows a 
reduction in stocks from £1,618,699 to £1,321,271. There is, 
none the less, an increase in surplus liquid assets, excluding 
£59,218 current accounts of subsidiaries with the Madras 
branch, from £2,401,196 to £2,442,122. Meanwhile, bank 
loan is reduced from £15,343 to £13,600 ; and cash holdings 
from £733,274 to £381,249, in order to finance an increase 
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in holdings of Government securities from £27,771 to 
£305,310. The improvement in equity earnings last year is, 
of course, governed by the special circumstances of the 
company’s tax position. It would be surprising if, when 
refunds of income tax have been exhausted, equally good 
results were obtained in the current period, but the concern 
should be in a position to maintain the ordinary dividend 
if the management sees fit to do so. The £1 ordinary 
shares, at 30s. ex dividend, yield £4 13s. 4d. per cent. 


* * * 


Hudson’s Bay Recovery 


In view of the marked expansion in activity which 
already existed in Canada a year ago, the very modest re- 
covery, shown by the Hudson’s Bay Company at that time, 
caused some comment. Fortunately, the preliminary results 
for the period ended January 31st last, make a substantially 
better showing. After finding taxes of £710,969, against 
£486,123, there is available for dividends and reserves 
£91,651, compared with £60,054. In consequence, the 
amount available for ordinary shares is increased in a much 
greater proportion, and the dividend from ordinary profits 
is raised from 1 to 3 per cent, subject to tax at an unstated 
rate. At the same time, the payment from the Land Ac- 
count, not subject to tax, is 2 against 1} per cent. In con- 
formity with a hint, dropped by the chairman at the last 
annual meeting, the board proposes to effect a further re- 
payment of £600,000 of 5 per cent preference capital. This 
will, presumably, be effected by a return of 30s. per share, 
reducing the amount to £2. There was a similar repayment 
six years ago. The effect of the repayment on the ordinary 
capital should be a modest increase in distributions, but the 
return of capital makes the preference shares less attractive, 
and they have recently declined in value. On the news, the 
ordinary shares of {1 advanced 4s. to 28s., while the 
£3 10s. preference reacted further to 71s. 3d. 


* * * 


Brazilian Traction Earnings 


The accounts of Brazilian Traction, Light and Power 
for last year are remarkable in that they show a recovery 
in net earnings for the ordinary capital to the best figure 
for over a decade. As was disclosed some time back, divi- 
dends are resumed, but with a payment of 40 cents, which 








Years ended December 3lst. 

1939 1940 1941 

US$ US$ US$ 
37,199,350 37,737,986 42,770,608 


Group earnings & expenses 
From operation ......... 


Operating expenses ...... 17,864,752 18,601,618 19,736,952 
Depreciation ............ 6,929,253 6,951,242 7,197,250 
Loan charges............ 3,052,438 2,829,468 2,868,096 
Miscellaneous revenue... . 314,390 399,733 655,488 
Net revenue to— 

Brazilian Traction..... 9,667,297 9,755,391 13,623,798 
Miscellaneous receipts .... 110,653 93,634 105,818 
General expensest ....... 611,842 589,218 580,932 
Preference dividends ..... 22,531 21,480 21,480 
Earned for ordinary...... 9,143,577 9,238,328 13,127,204 
Paid on ordinary ........ a se 2,579,077 

(40 cents) 


25,006,434} 34,244,763 44,814,369 


¢ Including $300,000 for amortization. 
~ After $25,000,000 to Reserve. 





is far below the best recorded. Full particulars, so far as 
these are published, are set out above for the past three 
years. It will be seen that gross earnings from operations have 
increased sharply, with only a modest rise in operating 
expenses. The former must owe a great deal to war 
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demands, which have facilitated Brazil’s task of cutting 
away from coffee and cotton, and concentrating on the 
export of raw materials and manufactured goods. The 
value of the former has risen from 41.5 per cent of total 
exports to 48.3 per cent in two years, while for manufac- 
tures the increase is from 0.8 to 5.5 per cent. The balance 
sheet shows a rise of $8,000,000 odd in fixed assets and an 
expansion of $12,250,000 in liquid resources, of which the 
bulk occurred in cash, including Brazilian currency. Against 
this, current liabilities are up by some $3,250,000 and 
reserves and surplus show an expansion of $17,500,000. 
The report contains a definite hint that operating expenses 
will rise, and it is very probable that they will to some 
extent catch up on rising revenue. The crux of the matter 
is, however, the rate of exchange. There was a very modest 
improvement in this from 4.83 to 4.85 US dollars in the 
special free market rate, which governs general remittances, 
other than in payment for imports. Only strictly limited 
amounts have been available for the financial service, and, 
so long as there is any prospect of an improvement in the 
rate, it may well pay the ordinary shareholder to wait. In 
existing conditions the board appear to believe that some 
improvement is not improbable, and therein lies the best 
hope of any material amelioration in the position, There 
can be little doubt that Brazil is achieving as much success 
as any of the South American republics in improving its 
economic position, and that the development of the war, 
and the good neighbour policy of the USA, are helping it. 
There is also reason to suppose that Brazilian Traction 
must benefit, in larger sales, from any increase in the 
country’s prosperity. It will, however, depend on domestic 
policy how far such a development is reflected in an 
improved rate for the milreis, and how far foreign capital is 
allowed to benefit from any such improvement. 


* x * 


W. T. Henley’s Telegraph 


The results of W. T. Heniey’s Telegraph, the last of the 
big electric cable companies to report for the past financial 
period, show an expected stability of income after taxation, 


‘except tax on dividends, and special war expenditure. 


Trading profits for 1941 are actually rather higher. at 
£410,645, against £400,484, and, although depreciation 
absorbs some £4,000 more than in the previous year at 
£74,016, while staff funds receive £5,000 against nil, equity 
earnings are up from £308,066 to £312,379, representing a 
rate of 28.1, against 27.3 per cent. The rise in rate is due 
mainly to the fact that the 1941 figure is subject to directors’ 
bonus, while the others are net of £3,500 on that account. 
The ordinary payment is maintained at the usual 20 per 
cent, including a § per cent cash bonus ; contingencies re- 
ceive £50,000, as before, and there is a moderate rise in 
the carry forward from £378,897 adjusted to £381,276, 
subject to directors’ bonus. 


Years to December 31, 


1939 1940 1941 
£ £ £ 

Py luce kann Kewanee 415,204 400,484 410,645 
Expenses, fees and pensions. . 13,605 13,500 15,250 
Depreciation ............... 61,246 69,918 74,016 
Preference dividends........ 9,000 9,000 9,000 
Ordinary stock :— 

Sc inne bwke ee nem 331,353 308,066 +312,379 

SN Oe sb ho Wis wink OSA 260,000 260,000 260,000 

PME, once cccass ae 29-5 27-3 28 +1 

DR SS rites ssa Wem ak 20 20 20 
ee ee eee 100,000 50,000 50,000 


380,831 378,897 +381,276 
+ Subject to payment of bonus to directors. 


The balance-sheet, which shows great strength, suggests 
that business expanded last year. Thus, increases in credi- 
tors from £2,206,099 to £2,480,335, and in debtors from 
£1,282,266 to £1,352,796 are accompanied by a jump in cash 
holdings from £132,419 to £302,078, and a rise in the total 
of stocks and work in progress from {1,071,110 to 
£1,216,575. The liquid position is, thus, very strong. It may 
be presumed that this apparent expansion has been achieved 
despite lower output of the peacetime subsidiary products 
of the group, such as tennis and golf balls, and despite a 
contraction in the rubber manufacturing side of the busi- 
ness, which will be much more evident in 1942. The 55. 
ordinary stock, at 22s. 6d. ex dividend, yields £4 8s. 114. 
per cent. 
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Powell Duffryn Higher Payment 


Profits of Powell Duffryn Associated, the operating 
company of the Powell Duffryn group, show an increase, 
after all expenses including taxation and depreciation, from 
£576,439 to £667,171 in the year to March 31st last. There 
is a rise in the sum distributed as dividends to the two 
holding companies, Welsh Associated Collieries and Powell 
Duffryn Steam Coal, from £234,130, excluding the £40,000 
distributed in the previous year from contingencies reserve, 
to £319,000. The apparent decline in total income of Welsh 
Associated, 99 per cent of whose ordinary capital is now 
held by Powell Duffryn Steam, from £179,720 to £122,109, 
is due to the absence of the special compensatory payment 
distributed by the latter in 1940-41. Welsh Associated is, 
consequently, obliged to reduce the ordinary payment from 
4, of which 3 was a special dividend, to 1} per cent, against 
14 per cent in 1939-40. Powell Duffryn Steam Coal, the 
only company in the group in which the public is directly 
interested, has suffered a reduction in income from £227,336 
to £219,534, the higher dividend from Powell Duffryn Asso- 
ciated not compensating for the smaller dividend from Welsh 
Associated and the absence of the previous year’s special pay- 
ment. Consequently, the earnings percentage is reduced 
from 7.3 to 6.9 per cent. Ordinary stockholders, however, 
receive 7 against 5} per cent. In the previous year, the 
surplus was required for the payment of special compensa- 
tion to Welsh Associated. An income-tax refund of £1,795 
makes it possible to raise the carry forward, despite the fact 
that the dividend is under-earned, from £5,770 to £6,038. 
The chairman, Mr Edmund Lawrence Hann, states that 
there has been no difficulty in marketing the whole output 
of the operating company, but that there has been a steady 
rise in mining costs, and that the labour shortage presenfs 
an acute problem. He puts forward a plea for the construc- 
tion of vessels which utilise the latest coal-burning technical 
developments as a means of ensuring continuity of post-war 
output. The Powell Duffryn Associated balance sheet shows 
a small rise in stocks from £690,968 to £702;387. Net loans 
from subsidiaries of £23,880 have replaced net loans to sub- 
sidiaries of £600,175, while reserves have increased by 
£150,000 and fixed assets fallen by £108,089. Higher 
creditors and tax liability, coupled with lower debtors and 
cash holdings, are responsible for a jump in tax reserve 
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certificates and trade investments from £619,744 to 
£2,364,795, while surplus liquid assets are some £900,000 
higher at £2,162,192. The £1 ordinary stock of Powell 
Duffryn Steam Coal, at 15s. 3d. ex dividend, yields £9 3s. 7d. 
per cent. 

* * * 


British Plaster Board 


The full accounts of British Plaster Board for the year 
to March 31st last—the preliminary statement was discussed 
in The Economist of July 4, 1942—show consolidated profits, 
after all taxation including EPT, of £396,936. This 
compares with profits before tax in the previous year of 
£563,304, when total tax liability amounted to £342,555. 
It cannot be too strongly regretted that the management 
has seen fit to withhold comparable figures for the latest 
year. The scope of the improvement can, of course, be 
judged from the rise in the earnings percentage of the 
company, which, at 44.1 against 24.6 per cent, provides 
ampie cover for the ordinary dividend, raised from 15 to 
25 per cent. The carry forward is £152,747 higher a 
£265,072. The chairman, Lord Belper, points out that the 


. recovery in earnings is due partly to the revival in the 


demand exercised by the section of the building trade, 
that concerned with rehousing and construction of public 
buildings, which British Plaster Board supplies, and partly 
to the decline in imports. A statement by the chairman that 
“we have not been liable for any measure of EPT” 
appears to apply only to the holding company. The con- 
solidated balance sheet shows a reduction in debtors of 
some £100,000 to £485,268, coupled with an increase in all 
other forms of liquid assets. Investments are some £90,000 
higher at £911,157 against £824,911, stock some £50,000 
higher at £265,617, while cash holdings have risen from 
£162,252 to £540,149. On the liabilities side, the total of 
taxation and creditors has risen from £609,455 to £754,046. 
The company’s statement shows the elimination to £693 
standing to the credit of general reserve through the transfer 
of this amount to investment reserve. There is every pro- 
bability that the demand for the products of the group will 
be maintained at a high level during the remainder of the 
war and into the peace. The §s. ordinary shares, at 23s. ex 
dividend, offer the sound yield of £5 8s. 8d. per cent. 
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Industry and Trade 


Still Over 100,000 

As the peak of war production is approaching in this 
country, drastic steps are being considered, and taken, to 
increase the supply of labour. Young men are being 
removed from munition factories and women are being 
interviewed under the Registration for Work Order at the 
rate of 50,000 a week. It seems therefore anomalous at first 
sight that there should still be as many as 106,170 persons 
fit for, able and willing to work on the unemployment 
register after nearly three Years of war. The fact is, how- 
ever, that the unemployment statistics are no longer any 
real guide to the remaining labour reserve. Although no 
analysis has been published recently showing the average 
duration of unemployment, a large proportion of the 
unemployment register now probably consists of persons, 
temporarily rendered idle by weather conditions or the 
completion of contracts, and of workers who are being 
transferred from one job to another. In order to reduce 
the duration of unemployment, the Ministry of Labour 
now interviews all persons who have been on the register 
for at least two weeks: women in the appropriate age 





REGISTERED UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
Persons 
Normally 
Wholly Temporarily in Casual 


























Unemployed. Stopped. Employment. 
May II, 1942 
END dsséaskvinescns 55,060 2,579 2,945 
OE ere 10,711 20 6 
Women ............ 32,902 3,084 281 
DEES! cbtbkensbicenns 10,290 106 _— 
eer 108,963 5,789 3,232 
June 15, 1942 
BED 4 sisécabibsehove 54,097 1,846 2,994 
SNUG) <opbabnnssvcnios 8,669 15 8 
Women ............ 28,758 1,715 255 
SED ha cucsntcnkedbar 7;716 94 3 
Total ......... 99,240 3,670 3,260 





groups can then be directed into war work ; men can be 
persuaded to take up work or join the forces, or directed 
if their age groups have registered for work. Some of the 
unemployed may later be fitted into the “unsuitable for 
work” categories, and some may be immobile in districts 
where work is not available. In the absence of recent 
statistics about the average duration of unemployment, 
however, it is impossible to know how far the measures 
taken by the Ministry of Labour have been successful. 
In view of the shortage of labour, avoidable unemployment, 
whether between jobs or in the factory, must be cut down 
to the lowest possible level. 


«x * * 


Synthetic Rubber 


The question whether Great Britain should, or should 
not, rely entirely on American supplies for its needs of 
synthetic rubber has assumed the proportion of a political 
controversy. It has its origin largely in the doubts—ex- 
pressed in the United States by Mr Leon Henderson, for 
¢xample—about America’s ability to supply single handed 
its own and the British Empire’s needs. Last Tuesday the 
Government’s policy was reaffirmed categorically by Mr 
Lyttelton. 


We do not consider at present (Mr Lyttelton said) that we ~ 
i use there is - 


should make synthetic rubber in this country, 
no saving in shipping unless the synthetic rubber is derived 
ultimately from coal. The present method is to extract oil 
from coal first and then to use that oil for the manufacture of 
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synthetic rubber. Our policy is to concentrate the production 
of synthetic rubber in the United States, 


For the time being at any rate the controversy has been 
settled for good or for evil. 


* x x 


Administration of Coal Levies 

Since the publication of the Government’s White 
Paper on coal on June 3rd last, several important meas- 
ures have been taken by the Board of Trade and the new 
Ministry of Fuel and Power to extend effective Government 
control over the finances of the industry. It will be recalled 
that while the proposals of the Government devolved 
upon the regional controllers, acting for the Minister, full 
and undivided responsibility for the policy and general 
conduct of mining operations, it was expressly stated in 
the White Paper that it was not intended to introduce any 
fundamental alteration in the financial structure of the in- 
dustry. Apparently, this disclaimer concerned only the pro- 
cedure governing the district monthly or quarterly ascer- 
tainments of proceeds and their distribution between wages, 
other costs of production and profits, for the Government 
has now taken over the control not only of the levies imposed 
for the service of the Coal Mines (War Levy) Scheme of 
December, 1940, and of the Guaranteed Wage provision of 
the Essential Work Order applied to the industry from 
June 1st, 1941, but also of the whole of the revenue from 
the recent increase of 3s. per ton in the pithead price of 
coal. The transfer of the administrative control of the levies 
from the Central Council of Coal Owners (created under the 
output, supply and price regulation provisions of the 1930 
Coal Mines Act) to the Board of Trade took place under 
the Coal (Charges) Order of June 3rd last, and of the pro- 
ceeds of the recent 3s. per ton increase in the price of coal 
under the Coal (Charges) (Amendment) Order, dated July 
3rd, raising the charge payable to the Board of Trade by 3s. 
to 3s. 7d. per ton on disposals. On the basis of current sales, 
this increased charge represents an annual revenue of be- 
tween £30 and £35 millions. It is understood that, of the 
38. per ton increase in the price of coal, 6d. was earmarked 
for the benefit of districts where there were little, if any, 
credit balances ; and it has been officially announced during 
the past week that out of the pool, the Ministry of Fuel and 
Power has authorised allowances of 1s. 1d. per ton in 
Durham, and in the South Wales coalfield of 4d. per ton on 
steam and bituminous coals, with an extra Is. 6d. per ton 
for washed and graded coals, and an average of 4s. 74d. per 
ton on anthracite coals. 


* * 


Building Labour 

At the beginning of this year, it was officially stated that 
building activity had reached, or passed, its peak. On the 
basis of current estimates, it was then held that the volume 
of construction would remain heavy until next autumn, but 
would then begin to decline rapidly with the completion of 
the major part of the Government’s building programme. 
Since the industry’s labour force numbered 820,000 male 
operatives in the summer of 1941, any substantial curtail- 
ment of building operations would release large numbers 
of workers for transfer to the Armed Forces or to other 
civilian occupations. It has since been announced, however, 
that the calling up of large numbers of building operatives 
had been postponed as a result of a new demand for labour. 
To fulfil this demand the Ministry of Labour has set up 
a building and civil engineering department ; workers who 
were due to be called up are to be directed to industrial 
work. The new demand for building operatives illustrates 
the importance of mobility in effecting rapid transfers 
of workers from one job to another. 


* x * 


Industrial Diamonds 

During the current week the Diamond Trading Com- 
pany has held its midsummer “ sights ” in London. Although 
full details of the transactions concluded are not yet avail- 
able it appears that the new sights have, in the main, con- 
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firmed the recent market trend. During the first half of 
this year, the international trade in diamonds has under- 
one a substantial change. The total value of sales through 
he syndicate remained virtually unchanged on the year 
(during 1941, world sales of rough diamonds reached £7 
million—the highest level since 1937, when the turnover 
amounted to over £9 million). Sales of gem stones were 
appreciably lower, but were counterbalanced by increased 
sales of industrial diamonds. As_ prices for industrial dia- 
monds, by arrangement between the producers and the 
Government, have remained unchanged since the out- 
break of war, while prices for gem stones have shown 
marked advances, the maintenance of sales values in the 
past six months reflects a considerable advance in the 
volume of sales. The reason is the huge and still rising 
demand for industrial diamonds for war purposes. 


* 


Diamonds are the hardest known substance, and for this 
reason they find employment in industry, in particular for 
use as abrasive material and to prevent abrasion. For decades 
past, industrial diamonds have been indispensable in glass- 
cutting and rock-drilling, but to-day these standard uses 
absorb only a small fraction of industrial diamonds. The 
development of harder metal alloys (especially steel alloys), 
the progress towards greater accuracy in engineering and 
the greater working speed in industry, have greatly enlarged 
the demand for industrial diamonds. Progress in the use of 
industrial diamonds has been particularly marked in the 
past fifteen years and has received a new impetus through 
the war. Many of the hard armament alloys could scarcely 
be worked accurately by any other substance, and efficiency 
and speed of work would be much reduced without sup- 
plies of diamond crystals or diamond dust embedded in 
special preparations, such as powdered metal, plastics, and 
so on, used to-day for almost all fabricating processes, in- 
cluding cutting, drilling, grinding, trueing, shaping, saw- 
ing, and polishing. Apart from abrasives, there are important 
uses—diamond dies, diamond atomisers in oil burning fur- 
naces—in which diamonds are the best possible material to 
prevent unnecessary abrasion by other materials. Unlike 
gem diamonds, industrial diampnds are definitely consumed 
and in normal times over half the diamonds used in indus- 
try were destroyed after twelve months’ continuous employ- 
ment. To-day the “life” of industrial diamonds should, on 
the average, be shorter owing to the intensity of work and 
the hardness of the alloys used for armament purposes. On 
the whole, any diamond is suitable for industrial purposes. 
but as a rule—the Brazilian “carbonado” and the rare 
“ballas” disregarded—only stones of little use in the 
jewellery trade find their way into the industrial market. 
A large part of the diamonds used for industrial purposes 
consist of diamond dust. Normally about two-thirds of the 
annual world production of diamonds are industrial stones, 
but the value of these hardly exceeds one-fifth of the total 
annual diamond output. 


* * * 


Unessential Production 


The Board of Trade proposals for limiting the pro- 
duction of consumption goods were briefly outlined on 
page 38 of The Economist on July 11. In a memorandum, 
“Control of Manufacture and Supply and Limitation of 
Supplies (Miscellaneous) Quotas after August 1, 1942,” the 
Board of Trade gives the full details. The memorandum is 
divided into three parts. In Part A—Control of Manufac- 
ture and Supply—the manufacture of the following classes 
of goods will be permitted only under licence :— 


Floor coverings, holloware and kitchen hardware, metal 
furniture, domestic electrical appliances, mechanical lighters, 
athletic sports and outdoor games, musical instruments, 
fountain pens and umbrellas. 


Definitions of controlled goods are given in every case. 
Control, in so far as it has been exercised in respect of these 
goods, was by varying means; in most cases under the 
Limitation of Supplies (Miscellaneous) Order, in others by 
individual Orders, in some through control of raw materials. 
Goods the manufacture of which will be prohibited are 
dealt with in Part B. Licences to manufacture goods in 
this class may be granted only in exceptional cases. The 
manufacture of certain descriptions of the following classes 


of goods are prohibited : — 


. Jewellery, goldsmiths’ and silversmiths’ wares, cutlery, 
including spoons and forks, toys and games, leather goods 
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and other receptacles, glass-ware, fancy goods, metal-ware, 
cash registers and hand-operated lawn-mowers, and domestic 
furniture made of any material other than metal. 


-For domestic furniture, the memorandum sets out the 
classes of goods which may be manufactured, with specifi- 
cations of the amount of material which may be incor- 
porated in them. The third section, Part C, deals with 
quotas under the Limitation of Supplies (Miscellaneous) 
Order, after July 31. In order to dispose of stocks in 
the hands of manufacturers and wholesalers, the following 
classes of goods covered in Parts A and B. will be free from 
supply quotas under a Limitation of Supply Order :— 

Floor coverings, glassware, metal furniture, holloware, 
wicker furniture, musical instruments and records, fancy 
goods and machinery. 


Other goods will be subject to a supply quota during the 
six months beginning August Ist, based on a standard period 
of the year ended May 31, 1940. The figures in brackets 
show the permitted quota, expressed as a percentage of 
the supply, by values, during the standard period: — 
Lighting fittings (10), cutlery (20), trunks, bags, etc. (10), 
photographic goods (20), toys and indoor games only (15), 
and jewellery (10 and 25). 


x x * 


Utility Furniture 


_ The utility clothing scheme is in the main succeeding 
in its objects of providing the public with clothes of good 
value, using. the minimum of labour, materials and factory 
space in their production. In view of its success, attention 
is being turned towards other durable and semi-durable 
goods which are essential even in time of war. The necessity 
for a utility scheme for furniture production is emphasised 
by the way in which prices have risen, while quality, owing 
to lack of materials and the loss of skilled labour, has 
deteriorated. Point was given last week to the present con- 
dition of the furniture market by Sir Douglas McGraith, 
chairman of the Price Regulation Committee (North Mid- 
land Region), when he announced that a review in his area 
had disclosed that prices are as much as three times as high 
as before the war; he confirmed the inferior quality of 
much of the furniture now on sale. A few days earlier, the 
President of the Board of Trade announced the appoint- 
ment of an advisory committee 

to produce specifications for furniture of good, sound con- 

struction in simple but agreeable designs for sale at reasonable 

ee — ensuring the maximum economy of raw materials 
and labour. 


The composition of the committee provides some assurance 
that designs will in fact be simple and agreeable. Utility 
furniture may even set new standards of taste in home 
design. It is expected that some utility furniture will begin 
to come on to the market in the late autumn. The tendency 
appears to be that all goods which are essential, and the 
production of which is permitted, will eventually be made 
to utility specifications. 
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BANK or LONDON 
& 
SOUTH AMERICA 


LIMITED 


Affords a complete international banking service 
through its branches in 
ARGENTINA, URUGUAY, PARAGUAY 
CHILE, COLOMBIA, ECUADOR 
GUATEMALA, NICARAGUA, PERU 
SALVADOR, VENEZUELA, BRAZIL 
SPAIN, PORTUGAL 


Head Office: 
6, 7 and 8 TOKENHOUSE YARD, LONDON, £.C.2 
Agencies in: New York, Bradford, Manchester 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


NATIONAL BANK OF NEW 
ZEALAND, LIMITED 


RECORD DEPOSIT FIGURES 


The statement by Lord Balfour of Bur- 
leigh (the chairman), circulated with the 
report and accounts, after referring to the 
recent appointment of Mr John Macmillan 
to the board, continues : — 

In New Zealand, as elsewhere, the vast 
expenditure on the war has resulted in a 
great increase in deposits with the banks, 
and it is not surprising that deposits are 
higher in our latest balance-sheet than they 
have been in the history of the bank. 

One of the main features of banking in 
New Zealand is the finance of primary 
production, and large seasonal fluctuations 
in the trading banks’ figures are therefore 
inevitable, especially when normal move- 
ments are affected by special factors, such 
as shipping difficulties. 


REDUCTION IN RATES 


Our profit-earning capacity has also been 
seriously affected by the arrangement which, 
as Mr Nash announced in his budget speech 
in July, 1941, was made with the trading 
banks for the reduction of overdraft rates 
to a minimum of 4 per cent. and a maxi- 
mum of 5 per cent. This reduction was 
accompanied by small reductions in our 
rates for fixed deposits, but the net effect 
of this arrangement was a considerable 
reduction in the bank’s profits. Add to all 
this the fact that our exchange business has 
been still further curtailed, and it becomes 
clear that our profits for the past year would 
have been much lower than in fact they 
are if we had not during the past year 
received the relief, for which we have 
waited so long, through the passing last 
October of an Act amending the Land and 
Income Tax Act. The rates at which we 
pay taxes have recently been increased, and 
we now have to pay income, social security 
and national security taxes in New Zealand 
of just over 14s. in the £ on our profits. We 
are not complaining of these high taxes, 
because we understand the necessity for 
them, and we are thankful that the Govern- 
ment has now abolished the arbitrary 
system under which the banks were pre- 
viously taxed, but the increase in rates of 
taxation naturally means that the saving 
effected for us by this reform is not as great 
as we had at one time hoped it would be. 
The net profit shown by the year’s accounts 
is £92,585, an increase of £10,849 on last 
year’s figure. 


ALLOCATION OF PROFITS 


One of the results of our being taxed on 
the same basis as other companies is that, 
in order to obtain the full income-tax 
allowance for depreciation on premises and 
furniture, we have to write off during our 
accounting year depreciation on these items 
at certain specified rates. The allocation to 
premises this year is £2,000 higher, £12,000 
being the net amount, after the crediting 
of rents received, which has been written 
off from the profit and loss account. The 
allocation to pension and gratuity funds is 
also increased by £1,000 to £15,000, which 
amount will cover the annual contributions 
required of the bank as a result of the 
establishment of the women’s pension fund, 
which is mentioned in the directors’ report. 
The interim dividend of 14 per cent., less 
United Kingdom income-tax paid in 
January, absorbed 20,719, and of the 
remaining amount available the directors 
propose that £10,000 be transferred to 
contingency accounts, and that £34,531 be 
paid as a final dividend of 2} per cent., less 
United Kingdom income-tax. This will 
leave £116,184 to be carried forward, which 
is £335 more than last year. 

statement concludes with a tribute 
to the New Zealand forces, and also to the 
staffs of the bank both in New Zealand and 
in this country. 
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UNION CORPORATION, 
LIMITED 


MR P. M. ANDERSON’S REVIEW 


Summary of the proceedings at the 
ordinary general meeting of shareholders of 
Union Corporation, Limited, held in 
Johannesburg on May 28, 1942. Mr 
P. M. Anderson presided. 

The Chairman said that the net profit 
for 1941, after providing for all outgoings, 
including taxes, etc., amounted to £621,381. 
He stated that they were fortunate, in these 
difficult times, in again paying a total 
dividend of 8s. per share, absorbing 
£616,000, leaving £127,531 to be carried 
forward. 

The book value of their claim and 
debenture holdings showed little change, 
but sundry participations, etc., had risen 
to £91,983, due to the purchase of certain 
gold mining rights, chrome and iron ore 
interests. 

At the close of the year their cash assets, 
including debtors, exceeded their liabilities 
by £200,000. . 

The salient features of the Witwaters- 
rand gold mining industry, and, in par- 
ticular, the operating results of the gold 
mining companies on the Witwatersrand 
under the administration of the corporation, 
were then reviewed. 

In the Orange Free State, Western 
Holdings, Limited, had obtained a_lease 
over certain farms north of Sand River. 
The corporation would undertake the 
administration and technical management 
of operations in this area and preliminary 
work would start when conditions permit. 

Bay Hall Trust had again paid 6} per 
cent. and increased the balance carried 
forward by £4,616, to £75,945. The 
market value of the trust’s assets had im- 
proved by over 12 per cent. and had at 
the end of the year an aggregate value of 
£2,050,999. ; ' 

San Francisco Mines of Mexico was 
able to resume dividend payments with 9d. 
per share for the year. The outlook gave 
considerable encouragement. a 

Shipment of chrome ore was continuing. 


THE BOARD 


By the death of Mr Joseph . Temperley 
in May of last year and of Sir Reginald 
Mant in March this year, the corporation 
lost two highly esteemed colleagues of its 
directors. Mr Temperley joined the board 
in June, 1915, and served as its chairman 
until April, 1924; Sir Reginald Mant was 
appointed in November, 1934. The cor- 
poration had also lost the valuable coila- 
boration of the Right Hon. Brendan 
Bracken, who resigned his seat on being 
appointed Minister of Information. ; 

Continuing, Mr P. M. Anderson said: 
Sir Henry Strakosch has intimated to the 
board that he feels the need of reducing 
his activities, and that he therefore desires 
to relinquish the managing directorship of 
the corporation on June 30th next—an 
office which: he has held for the past forty 
years. The board has acceded to this 
request with great regret, but I am glad 
to announce that Sir Henry will continue 
to act as chairman of the board, and will, 
in addition to the ordinary duties of chair- 
man, continue to collaborate with the 
management by undertaking the general 
supervision of the corporation’s affairs. His 
advice and guidance will thus remain cur- 
rently available. Mr C. T. Pott and I are 
to be appointed managing directors, I serv- 
ing in Johannesburg and Mr Pott in 
London. Your board is confident that 
this new arrangement will prove in every 


way ‘satisfactory. 


TRIBUTE TO SIR HENRY STRAKOSCH 


During the eventful forty years through 
which Sir Henry Strakosch has been 
responsible for the management of our 
affairs, expansion in our business has been 
remarkable. I give you by way of illus- 
tration a few figures concerning our Rand 
interests only. In 1902 the mines of our 
group on the Rand milled 171,000 tons of 
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ore, yielding 76,000 oz. of gold for a 
working profit of £125,000. Last year our 
group milled 7,195,000 tons, yielding 
1,825,000 oz. for a working profit of 
£7;692,000, and over those forty years the 
corporation has distributed to its share- 
holders nearly £9,500,000 in dividends. In 
spite of Sir Henry Strakosch’s unsparing 
devotion to our affairs, he has managed 
to find time to render important public 
service to the Empire. So far as South 
Africa is concerned, I need only mention 
his recommendations to the Union Govern- 
ment that brought about the South African 
Currency and Banking Act in 1920 and the 
subsequent establishment of the Reserve 
Bank provided for in that Act. 

The Chairman thanked the depleted staffs 
in London and Johannesburg for efficient 
service rendered throughout the year; the 
report and accounts were adopted and the 
auditors reappointed. 


N.B.—A copy of the full report of the 
above proceedings is available for inspec- 
tion at the London office. 


THE GROOTVLEI PRO- 
PRIETARY MINES, LIMITED 


INCREASED WORKING PROFIT 


. The thirty-fifth ordinary general meeting 

of the Grootvlei Proprietary Mines, 
Limited, was held on May 12, 1942, at 
Johannesburg. . 

Mr P. M. Anderson, the chairman of 
the company, presided, and in the course 
of his remarks said: Owing to inevitable 
delays in obtaining delivery of equipment 
from overseas, it was not until the current 
year that the extended reduction plant 
reached its capacity of about 150,000 tons 
per month. Despite this, the ore milled 
during the year showed a substantial in- 
crease of 261,500 tons, to 1,496,000 tons. 
The working revenue was £3,376,007, of 
which £1,738,551 was expended in work- 
ing costs, leaving a working profit of 
£1,637,456, or £360,217 more than in the 
preceding year. After taking into account 
sundry revenue and income from invest- 
ments and deducting sundry charges, and 
providing £922,720 for taxation, which 
represents 56 per cent. of the working 
profit, there remained a net profit of 
£710,126, or £39,143 more than in 1940. 
The addition of the unappropriated balance 
at the commencement of the year made 
available for disposal an amount _ of 
£885,974, from which were paid two divi- 
dends, totalling 4s. per share. 

Capital expenditure during the year, 
including the net cost of acquiring the 
assets of the Palmietkuil Company, was 
£905,114. This amount was provided as 
to £167,146 by capital funds in hand, as 
to £538,236 by the issue of shares and the 
balance of £199,732 has been appropriated 
out of the year’s profits. This, together 
with an increase in cash assets, resulted 
in a deterioration of about £97,000 in the 
cash position, which will need to be 
restored out of future profits. 

Development. work during the year 
totalled 60,982 ft., of which 48,395 ft. 
were 01 reef and sampled, 27,075 ft., of 
56 per cent., being classed as payable with 
an average value of 12.1 dwt. over 28 1n. 

The ore reserves at the year-end were 
estimated as 10,000,000 tons of an average 
value of 5.2 dwt. over an estimated 
stoping width of 46} in. Compared with 
the previous year the value is unchanged, 
the width 2} in. less, and the tonnage 
shows an increase of 2,500,000 tons, which 
is partly due to the inclusion of the 
Palmietkuil reserves, these having been 
taken in at a lower tonnage and higher 
value than estimated by that company 
before its assets were acquired by us. 
Your company has now attained a sub- 
stantial ore reserves position, and this has 
permitted a reduction in the rate of 
development by over 60 per cent. as from 
the beginning of -the currertt year in order 
to conserve the use of materials, particularly 
steel, during the war. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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GEDULD PROPRIETARY 
MINES, LIMITED 


‘MR P. M. ANDERSON’S REVIEW 


The forty-first ordinary general meeting 
of Geduld Proprietary Mines, Limited, was 
held on May 12, 1942, at Johannesburg. 

Mr P. M. Anderson, the chairman of the 
company, presided, and in the course of his 
remarks said: The ore milled reached the 
total of 1,398,000 tons, and the yield per 
ton milled, at 4-75 dwt., was nearly two- 
tenths of a pennyweight higher than in 
1940. Working revenue amounted to 
£2,797:326, and working costs, which 
rose to 19s. 5d. per ton milled, absorbed 
£1,356,803, leaving a working profit of 
£1,440,523, or £31,763 more than in the 
previous year. Due to lower dividend dis- 
tributions by the East Geduld Mines and 
the Grootvlei Proprietary Mines, our in- 
come from investments and sundry revenue 
decreased by some £50,000, to £461,317. 
The gross profit was £1,901,840, and after 
deducting sundry charges and taxation— 
the latter increasing by £87,945, to 
£846,407—there remained a net profit of 
£1,042,390, or £109,684 less than in the 
previous year. With the addition of the 
unappropriated balance at the beginning of 
the year the amount available for disposal 
was £1,350,686, from which was paid two 
dividends totalling 13s. 6d. per share—a 
decrease of Is. 6d. over the previous year. 

Development work in main reef areas 
totalled 17,479 feet, and of 11,425 feet on 
reef, 35 per cent. were payable with an 
average value of 8.6 dwt. over 37 in. These 
results must be considered as satisfactory, 
for work on this reef now consists mainly 
of splitting large low-grade blocks. On 
the Black Reef horizon, which is being 
prospected from the Nos. 5 and 7 shafts, a 
total of 7,771 feet were driven. Of 2,670 
feet on reef, 24 per cent. were payable 
with an average value of 7.4 dwt. over 34 
in. These disclosures are encouraging, but 
considerably more work will be necessary 
before any opinion can be formed as to the 
economic possibilities of this reef in your 
mine. 

The ore reserves at the year-end were 
8,800,000 tons of an average assay value of 
4.4 dwt. over 53 in. In comparison with 
the previous year there is a decrease of 
200,000 tons, the value is one-tenth of a 
pennyweight lower, and the width un- 
changed. 

In response to the Government’s re- 
quest to the industry to further conserve 
the use of materials, particularly steel, your 
company has from the beginning of this 
year curtailed its development work on 
Main Reef, and at the. present time work 
on this reef has virtually ceased. Work on 
the Black Reef has also been curtailed for the 
same reason and now consists of putting 
in main connections to the various shafts 
from which exploration of this reef can be 
carried out expeditiously when conditions 


permit. 

Our shareholdings in East Geduld Mines, 
Limited, and the Grootvlei Proprietary 
Mines, Limited, remain unchanged. Both 
companies continue to show satisfactory 
progress. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


HENDERSON’S TRANSVAAL 
ESTATES, LIMITED 


The thirtieth ordinary general meeting 
of Henderson’s Transvaal Estates, Limited, 
was held on London on the 15th instant. 

The followinz is a summary of the state- 
ment of the chairman, Mr W. L. Castleden, 
which had been circulated with the report 
and accounts, for the financial year which 
closed on March 31, 1942:— 

Investments in Government securities 
have increased by £62,600, while our cash 
is reduced by £44,200. We have accord- 
ingly fully recovered the drop in liquid 
assets reported to you last year. We have 
to tell you again this year that the market 
value of our quoted securities is below 
book value, but this depreciation is covered 
several times over by the reserve we have 
Set aside to meet such a contingency. On 
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the other hand, we are pleased to be, able 
to inform you that the value of our un- 
quoted securities shows little alteration, and 
still remains well above the figure at which 
they appear in the company’s books. You 
will observe that our total reserves now 
amount to £230,000, i.e., nearly 50 per cent. 
of our issued capital. ‘ 

The result of the year’s working is that 
we are able to recommend the payment of 
a dividend of 10 per cent. and to carry 
forward £46,950, a result which share- 
holders will agree is satisfactory. 


The report was unanimously adopted. 


VAN DYK CONSOLIDATED 
MINES, LIMITED 


INCREASED ORE MILLED 


The eighth ordinary general meeting of 
Van Dyk Consolidated Mines, Limited, was 
held on May 13, 1942, at Johannesburg. 

Mr P. M. Anderson, the chairman of 
the company, presided, and in the course 
of his remarks said: Operating results dur- 
ing the year were satisfactory, the ore 
milled showing an inorease of 54,900 tons, 
to 1,183,100 tons, while the yield per ton 
milled was 5.17 dwt. The working revenue 
was £2,574,196, and working costs 
amounted to £1,577,276, leaving a working 
profit of £996,920. Taxation increased by 
£57,113, to £425,494, equivalent to 55 per 
cent. of the working profit, and, after allow- 
ing for other items detailed in the accounts, 
the net profit was £551,165, or practically 
the same as in 1940. ‘Together with the 
unappropriated balance at the commence- 
ment of the year, there was available for 
disposal an amount of £804,451. From 
that amount two dividends, totalling 1s. 9d. 
per share, were paid. 

During the year a total of 107,606 feet 
were driven, and of 68,830 feet sampled, 
31 per cent. were payable with an average 
value of 9.6 dwt. over 23 inches. ‘The 
value showed a falling-off in comparison 
with the previous year and disclosures in 
certain areas have not come up to 
expectations. ; 

The ore reserves as recalculated at the 
year-end amounted to 3,100,000 tons of 
an average assay value of 5.2 dwt over 
39 inches, the tonnage and width remain- 
ing unchanged and the value being two- 
tenths of a pennyweight lower. 

In response to the Government’s request 
to the industry to further conserve the use 
of materials, particularly steel, your com- 
pany has from the beginning of this year 
curtailed its development work by about 
I5 per cent. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


EAST GEDULD MINES, 
LIMITED 


LARGER TONNAGE MILLED 


The fifteenth ordinary general meeting of 
East Geduld Mines, Limited, was held on 
May 12, 1942, at Johannesburg. 

Mr P. M. Anderson, chairman of the 
company, presided, and in the course of his 
remarks said: During the year 1,932,000 
tons were milled, or an increase of 22,000 
tons over the previous year; while the 
yield = ton milled was maintained at 5-75 
dwt. e working revenue was £4,676,644, 
of which working costs  absor 
£1,602,605, leaving a working profit of 
£3,074,039, or £40,649 more than in 1940. 
Taxation increased by £141,216, to 
£1,906,273, which is equivalent to 62 per 
cent. of the working profit, and after adding 
income from investments and sundry re- 
venue, less sundry charges, the net profit 
was £1,187,970, or £104,290 less than in 
1940. The addition of the unappropriated 
balance at the commencement the year 
made available for distribution £1,520,565, 
from which two dividends, totalling 12s. 6d. 
per share, or 1s. 6d. less than in 1940, were 
declared. 

Development work during the _ year, 
which was mainly confined to the No. 2 
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Shaft area, totalled 28,927 feet, and of 
23,860 feet sampled, 61 per cent. were 
payable, with an average value of 10.4 dwt. 
over 29 in. 

The ore reserves as recalculated at the 
year-end amounted to 16,000,000 tons, ot 
an average assay value of 5.2 dwt. over an 
estimated stoping width of 59 inches. In 
comparison with the previous year the 
tonnage shows an increase of 800,000 tons, 
the value being unchanged and the width 
2 inches greater. 

In response to the Government’s request 
to the industry to further conserve the 
use of materials, particularly steel, your 
company has from the beginning of this 
year curtailed its development work by 
about 90 per cent. This substantial re- 
duction has been made possible by the 
strong ore reserves position which the mine 
has attained. 

Our shareholding in the Grootvlei Pro- 
prietary Mines, Limited, which continued 
to expand its operations, remains un- 
changed. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


MARIEVALE CONSOLIDATED 
MINES, LIMITED 


INCREASED PROFITS 


The seventh ordinary general meeting of 
shareholders of Marievale Consolidated 
Mines, Limited, was held on May 13, 1942, 
at Johannesburg. 

Mr. P. M. Anderson, the chairman of 
the company, presided, and in the course 
of his remarks said: The ore milled in- 
creased by 60,000 tons, to 591,500 tons, 
and the yield per ton milled was 5.30 dwt. 
The working revenue was £1,320,401, of 
which working costs absorbed £892,338, 
leaving a working profit of £428,063, or 
£72,810 more than in 1940. ‘Taxation, 
which was less than the normal amount 
payable owing to the effect of a prior 
assessed loss, absorbed £125,890 and, after 
allowing for the other items detailed in the 
accounts, the net profit was £295,173, being 
an increase of £30,105 over the previous 
year. With the amount brought forward 
at the commencement of the year there 
was available for disposal £418,616, from 
which two dividends totalling 1s. per share 
were paid. 7 

The dewatering of the No. 2 Incline 
Shaft area was completed during the year, 
enabling development below the 7th level 
to be resumed. The total footage driven 


‘in the mine amounted to 47,967 ft., and of 


34,920 ft. sampled, 18,360 ft., or 53 per 
cent., were payable with an average value 
of 14.2 dwt. over 21 in. These results 
show an improvement over those of the 
previous year, and it is gratifying that dis- 
closures in the lower levels of the mine 
continue to be encouraging. 

The ore reserves -as recalculated at the 
year-end amounted to 2,500,000 tons, of 
an average assay value of 5.9 dwt. over an 
estimated stoping width of 38 in., being 
increases of 500,000 tons and two-tenths 
of a pennyweight in value with the width 
one inch lower. 

In response to the Government’s request 
to the industry to further conserve the use 
of materials, particularly steel, your com- 
pany has from the beginning of this year 
curtailed its development work by about 
25 per cent. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


VENEZUELAN OIL 
CONCESSIONS, LIMITED 


INCREASED PROFIT 


The twenty-sixth ordinary annual general 
meeting of this company was held, on the 
1oth instant, in London. 

The following is the statement by the 
chairman, Sir drew Agnew, C.B.E., 
circulated with the report and accounts : — 

You will note that the profit for the year 
1941 is £1,222,116, which is £118,450 more 
than last year. 

Turning to the balance-sheet, you will 
see that capital expenditure, which, in 1940, 
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fell to the low level of £357,000, has been 
further reduced to £312,000. This com- 
prises primarily routine requirements of 
well casing and well pumping equipment ; 
new construction projects have been re- 
duced to the absolute minimum. Your 
board is satisfied that adequate allowance 
has been made for depreciation, in addition 
to which provision been made in 
respect of deferred maintenance arising 
through the policy enforced upon the com- 
pany by war-time conditions of using equip- 
ment without being able to give to it the 
repair and upkeep which would normally 
be desirable. 
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You will notice that the company’s par- 
ticipation in V.O.D. is now described in 
the balance-sheet as “Shares in and 
advances to Venezuelan Oil Development 
Company, Limited.” This is accounted for 
by the fact that, in accordance with the 
terms of its participation in V.O.D., the 
company has now taken up its proportion 
of the issued capital of V.O.D. The com- 
pany has continued as _ heretofore to 
advarice, as required, one-third of V.O.D.’s 
current expenditure. : - 

Stocks of materials have increased from 
£1,564,000 to £1,718,000. This does not 
mean that we Lave increased the amount 
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of equipment and materials in stock, but 
is primarily a reflection of increased costs, 

Oil in stock, debtors, investments at 
market value and cash together total 
£2,534,000 and creditors, including taxa- 
tion reserves, bills payable and other lia- 
bilities, £2,553,000. Of this latter figure, 
£1,019,000 represents taxation reserves. 

I conclude by once again expressing the 
appreciation of the board and, I am sure, 
also of the sharcholders, of the valuable 
services which have been rendered during 
the past year by our management and staff. 

The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted. 





RECORDS and STATISTICS 


STOCK EXCHANGES 


London 


Note: all dealings are for cash 


UNCERTAINTY regarding the position in 
Russia was reflected in rather quiet condi- 
tions in the markets as the week advanced, 
although turnover on the whole was rather 
well maintained. The gilt-edged market, 
however, provided the outstanding ex- 
ception. After closing firmly at the end 
of last week, the market opened with a 
burst of activity which occasioned an all 
round advance of ;; to 4, the latter amount 
being gained by 33 per cent War Loan 
and the Victory Loan, while Old Consols 
rose 7%. Later, however, conditions became 
more subdued, and while buying continued 
on a reduced scale, prices showed little 
change. The foreign bond market wit- 
nessed some demand for South American 
issues. With stock in short supply, prices 
advanced steadily, with Brazilian issues 
prominent throughout. Peruvian and 
Chilean loans reflected moderate support, 
but Egyptian loans reacted after their recent 
recovery, particularly the 4 per cent Unified 
stock, which lost 3} points in the week. 
The home rail market continued to attract 
support in anticipation of the interim state- 
ments and on yield considerations, After 
some earlier improvement, however, junior 
issues eased slightly, but prices showed 
little change on balance. Among prefer- 
ence issues, the Berwick First and LMS 
1923 4 per cent stocks were both in 
demand. Interest in the foreign rail 
market centred on senior issues, among 
which Cordova and Leopoldina debentures 
attracted some attention, but otherwise 
prices were steady. In midweek rather 
more idle conditions developed. 


x 


In the industrial market, the grave news 
from Russia resulted in some contraction in 
actual business, without, however, any 
marked corresponding reduction in quota- 
tions, changes for the most part being 
narrow and irregular. Brewery issues were 
firm on quiet support, Bass rising Is. 3d., 
while smaller gains were recorded by 
Watney deferred and Guinness. The 
tobacco section was quiet, leading issues 
fluctuating narrowly. The aircraft and 


COMMODITY AND INDUSTRY 


Food Prosecutions.—During May 2,905 
(94.7 per cent) of the 3,069 prosecutions 
under the Food Control Orders were suc- 
cessful. Of the offenders, 239 were whole- 
salers and 1,586 retailers. Out of the suc- 
cessful cases, 107 were dismissed under the 
Probation of Offenders Act. Fines of £1 
and under were inflicted in 1,170 cases ; 
above £1 and up to £5 in 1,066 cases ; 
above £5 and up to £10 in 244 cases; 


motor group was generally firm, Albion 
and De Havilland, among others, improv- 
ing slightly, but Handley Page lost 1s. 13d. 
on the week. In contrast to the general 
tendency, heavy industrial issues were firm. 
South Durham, Dorman Long and Allied 
Iron, among others, improving. Apart from 
a small loss for Union-Castle, the shipping 
group showed little change; but textile 
issues tended to weaken, Courtaulds, Coats 
and British Celanese all losing a few pence. 
Elsewhere, Turner and Newall was sold, 
but Boots and Brazilian Traction improved, 
while London Brick rose 1s. on the week. 
Later industrials were remarkably firm on 
very little business. 


* 


In the absence of Cape support, activity 
in the kaffir market was at a low ebb, but 
in general prices remained steady. Some 
buying in midweek, however, occasioned 
some improvement. Conditions in the 
rubber market were quiet, prices in con- 
sequence showing little change. Slight 
demand for leading tea shares raised Jore- 
haut, Ceylon Tea and Nuwara Eliya 
slightly, otherwise prices remained steady. 
A fall of 4 for Anglo-Iranian in the early 
part of this week reflected the Russian 
news, while Shell weakened 3 over the 
same period. Burmah, however, was un- 
changed, but Mexican Eagles were a few 
pence weaker on balance. 


‘* FINANCIAL NEWS ”’ INDICES 











ere Gunn. Security Indices 

1942 in S.E. ay 9 

: 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed 
= - shares* Int.t 
july 9..... 3,018 2,961 79-8 133-4 
5 eiecee 3,027 2,931 79-9 133 -4 
| 4,165 3,063 79-8 133-5 
6 vases 3,074 3,384 79-8 133-5 
| ee 3,102 2,777 79-9 133 -6 














* July 1, 1935=100. t+ 1928=100. 30 Ordinary 
shares, 1942 highest, 81-4 (Jan. 12); lowest, 74-8 
(Mar. 23). 20 Fixed Int., 1942: highest, 135-6 
(Apr. 29); lowest, 132-2 (Jan. 5). ¢ New basis in S.E. 
List. § Old basis. 


New York 


DESPITE occasional rallies, persistent profit- 
taking on Wall Street throughout the week 
prevented the development of any marked 
trend. Although the war news _ §/ater 
restricted activity, there was no selling 
pressure, prices fluctuating narrowly. 


above £10 and up to £20 in 151 cases. In 
144 cases the fines exceeded £20 and in 
53 cases sentences of imprisonment were 
imposed. 


Cotton Weaving : Longer Hours.—Since 
last January. cotton spinning mills in Lan- 
cashire have worked 52 hours a week 
instead of the usual 48 hours, as a measure 
to increase yarn output. Recently, as a 


STANDARD StTaTIsTics INDICES 
(1935-36 = 100) 


WEEKLY AVERAGES 


j 1942 | 

June | July | July 
| Low | High | 24, 1 | 1% 
| April | Jan. | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 
| 29 14 


347 Industrials .... 





62-4 | 75:0 | 67-5 | 67°6 | 71-4 

32 Rails .......... 58 -4d| 71-0b) 58-4 | 59-8 | 62:9 
40 Utilities........ 53-1 | 67-4a| 67-5 | 67-1 | 59-0 

419 Stocks........ 60-8 | 73-3 | 65:3 | 65-5 | 68 - 
Av. yield* ........ 8 “40% 69967 *26%|7 "25%|6 81% 
40 | a 

* 50 Common Stocks. 

(a) Jan. 7. (b) Feb. 4. (c) June 17. (d) June 24, 


DaiLy AVERAGE OF 50 Common STocks 


ul July | July | July 
? 6 | 7 8 





| 
i 1 
July | July 








84-8 | 85-6 | (a) | 86-6 | 86-5 | 88-7 


1942 High: 91-2, Jan. 5. Low: 75-2, April 28. 
(a) Independence Day. 


Total share dealings: July 9, 844,000; 
July 10, 435,000; July 11,* 154,000; 
July 13, 279,000; July 14, 273,000; 
July 15, 385,000. 


* Two-hour session only. 


Capital Issues 


Nominal Con- New 
Capital versions Money 


£ 
To Shareholders only ... 384,000 384,000 
Particulars of Government issues appear on page 93. 


Week ending 
July 18, 1942 


Including Excluding 

Yeart — — 

SNCS 654as see sasehese 864,101,036 856,451,922 
BE 55456500 sus00es% 888,566,987 839,032,405 


Destination (Conversions Excluded) 
Brit. Emp. _ Foreign 


Yeart U.K. ex. _ _— 
BOD 5 6Gscsn000e0 856,047,460 349,272 55,190 
Be aiessaeneesess 835,800,059 3,162,346 70,000 


Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Excld.) 
Yeart Deb. Pref. Ord. 


£ £ £ 
849,898,900 680,476 5,872,546 
835,259,223 304,460 3,468,722 
+ Includes Government issues to July 7, 1942, only. 
Above figures include all new capital in which 
permission to deal has been granted. 


NEWS 


result of big Government contracts and 
more orders for utility cloths, some manu- 
facturing concerns have not been able to 
maintain deliveries of Ministry of Supply 
requirements. The Cotton Controller has 
therefore requested 18 weaving firms to 1n- 
crease their working hours to 52 per week 
from Monday next. The request has 
received the full support of the Cotton 
(Continued on page 96) 
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July 18, 1942 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the 11 days ended July 11, 1942, total 
ordinary revenue was {64,787,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £159,232,000, and 
issues to sinking funds of £369,810. 
Thus, including sinking fund allocations of 
{2,252,965, the deficit accrued since April 
Ist is {837,379,000 against {866,078,000 
for the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
Exchequer 


| 
(£ thousands) 


Esti- : : 12 ll 
mate, April 1| April 1 Days | Days 


Receipts into the 


Revenue 














1942-43] ,' to | ended | ended 
Jay | Jy |S | ty 
1941 | 1942 | 1941 | 1942 
| ‘cor 
ORDINARY 
REVENUE | | 
Income Tax... .! 913,000, 98,079! 149,584) 18,482! 20,718 
Gur-tax........ 78,000| 8,719! 8,382) 860/720 
Estate, etc., 
Duties 90,000 maid 28,181) 4,899] 3,046 
Stamps........ 15,000 2,731 3,100, ' 20 ... 
| elle Vi 425, 000) 44 7,188| 886] 1,003 
EPT. 47, 339 65,126| 6,744] 8,530 
Other Inld. Rev. 1,000, 145] 230/20) «30 


| | 
Total Inld. Rev.|1522000| 190,517) 261,791) 31,911) 34,047 



























































Customs ....... 438,295) 94,838) 125,355) 13,188) 14,666 
ares 366,705; 60,500} 98,200} 3,700) 4,900 
Total Customs & | 

Excise....... 805,000) 155,338| 223,555) 16,888} 19,566 
Motor Duties...} 34,000) 6,262) 3,269) 1,364) 124 
Canadian Govt. 

Contribution .| 225,000 102,568 4,494 
P.O. (Net Re- 

ceipts)....... 10,000; 2,650) 4,250) 1,050) 700 
WirelessLicences} 4,300) ... 690) ... ia 
Crown Lands... 800 280 250 


Receipts from 
Sundry Loans| 5,000! 852 679 45 41 
Miscell. Receipts} 21 000} 14, 791) 22,445 274 5,815 


SELF-BALANCING 
P.O. & es 102,523) 26, 450; 28,200; 1,950) 2,900 





| Issues out of the 
| a to meet 
yments 
(£ co" 


Expenditure a lana comes we ce 
ded | ended 

July iy si 
iy July 
a 1981 | 1942 1941 | 1942 
| | 
ORDINARY, | | | 
EXPENDITURE | 
Int. & Man. of | 
Nat. Debt... .| 325,000! 98, 306! 106,293) 11,527) 11,621 


Payments to N. 
Ireland...... 9,500} 2,038! 2,012) 465} 380 
7,800 2,831) 3,156) 2,347) 2,347 


OtherCons. Fund 

rvices ..... 
Total...... + +++! 342,300} 103,175) 111,461) 14,339) 14,348 
Supply Services. 4944179) 1131557/1343162/146113)144884 


I 
Total Ord. Exp.}5286479/ 1234732) 1454623|160452|159232 





















































SELF-BALANCING 


P.O. & Brdcastg.| 102,523] 26,450] 28,200) 1,950) 2,900 


| 


MO scicwanen S389009 ae axe, sania 

















“After increasing Exchequer balances by 
£710,547 to £3,298,841, the other operations 
for the tveek (no longer shown separately) 
raised the gross National Debt by 
{95,771,527 to about £14,910 millions. 
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Finance 


NET ISSUES (f£ thousands) 








I, CO TI ao 6.6. 6.6.66.0 6 0660 bebeccccecee 200 
Overseas Trade Guarantees ...........000eeeee 10 
Anglo-Turkish Armaments ............e0eeeee8 52 
262 
NET RECEIPTS (£ thousands) 
Land Settlement Acts..........ccsecccesecees 7 
6-66 NSN in6 056 60K6c se KvinKheceeée 10 
17 
FLOATING DEBT (f millions) 
| Treasury Wa aye end Trea- 
Advances _| SUTY —_ 
Date | Bank | posits | = 
Ten- | tap | Public | of 4 | Debt 
der Depts. | 7 Banks 
1941 sf c — oe 
July 12 | 960-0 Not available 
1942 | 
Apr. 11 | 905- : ” ” 
» 18] 910-0 
» 25] 920 > 1757-3) 251-7 "| 17: 0 | 487- 0 | 3432-9 
May 2/ 935-0 Not available 
” 9 | 950-0 ” ” 
” 16 | 965-0 ” ” 
» 23 | 975-0 
» 30 | 975-0) 1805-3) 254 8] | 518 +5 | 3553-6 
June 6/ 975-0 Not available 
» 13 | 975-0 ” ” 
» 20} 975-0 
” 3 2,638. 5 160 - 4 36-3] 591-5 | 3426-7 
July 4 | 975-0 Not available 
_v» 11: 975:0) pa Ae 


TREASURY BILLS (£ millions) 





| Amount oe ~~ 
Date of - ate allotted 

Tender | Applied | et at 

Offered) “AP "°° Allotted| 0, Min. 

= a Rate 

1941 sd. 

July 75-0 | 155-7 | 75:0] 20 0:54/ 36 
April 17 75-0 | 147-5 75:0 | 20 2°89 36 
» 24 75:0 | 133:0 | 75:0 | 20 3-15 44 
May 1 75-0 | 148-0 75-0 | 20 0:30 37 
» 8 | 75-0] 143-8] 75-0| 20 0-73] 41 
» 15 | 75-0] 135-4| 75-0] 20 0-65| 44 
» 22 | 75-0| 143-9| 75-0| 20 0-78] 42 
» 29 | 75-0] 151-5] 75-0| 20 0-70] 36 
June 5 | 75-0] 147-3 | 75:0| 20 0-56] 36 
o« a 75:0 | 131-6 75:0 | 20 0-67 44 
a 75:0 | 124°3 | 75:0] 20 0-90 49 
» 20 75:0 | 141-4 75:0 | 20 0-58 41 
July 3 | 75:0] 143-9] 75-0| 20 0-54| 40 
» 10 | 75-0] 157-7} 75-0120 0-32! 33 





On July 10th applications at £99 14s. 1ld. cent 
for bills to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday of following week were accepted as 
to about 33 per cent of the amount applied for, and 
applications at higher prices in full. Applications at 
£99 15s. for bills to a for on Saturday — 
accepted in full. ions of Treasury Bills 
being offered on jue. 17th. For the week ending ‘july 
18th the banks will be asked for Treasury deposits to 
a maximum amount of £35 millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTIONS 

















(£ thousands) 
3% % 
N.S.C. | Defence Girites Me : 
Bonds Bonds. 1949.51 
4,370 | 2,263 | 5,060I _2,996§ 
4,184 | 2,238 | 7,013||| 3,548§ 
4,391} 1,712] 7,505|I| 9,719§ 
4,566 | 1,820] 4,636||| 7,087§ 
4,160 | 1,455] 8,325II] 5,066§ 
4,025 2, 116 8,546||] 5,855§ 
ae 6,870]|| 13,9668 
e Totals to date .. . | 573,817*| 473,054°|777537t|I|4616573 § 
"#137 weeks. t 80 weeks. t 0 weeks, 
§ Including series ‘‘A.” || Including all Series. 


Interest free loans received by the Treasury up t 
yy 14th amounted to a total value of £49,281, 760. 

p to June 30th, principal of Savings Certificates to 
the amount of £7i, 922,000 has been repaid. 
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‘ BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


JULY 15, 1942 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ 
Notes Issued : ‘ Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
In Cireln. ... 812,570,321 | Other Govt. 

In Bankg. De- Securities ... 816,230,875 
partment.... 17,671,397} Other Secs.... 1,742,577 
Silver Coin... 1,011,448 

Amt. of Fid. 
pe eee 830,000,000 

Gold Coin & 

Bullion = (at 

168s. per oz. 
oS eee 241,718 
830,241,718 830,241,718 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ 
14,545,000 Govt. Secs. .. 150,017,838 


page Capital 
332,797 | Other Secs. : 


Pablic Deps.*. 9,066,315] Discounts & 
—_—_———— Advances... 5,293,103 
Other Deps. : Securities.... 20,907,663 
Bankers..... 120,751,020 ae 
Other Accts... 47,461,054 26,200,766 
————— | Notes........ 17,671,397 

168,212,074 | Gold & Silver 
COR ccxces 1,274,185 
195,164,186 195,164,186 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ .millions) 

















1941 1942 
July | Jul | July | Jul 
uly | July | July y 
16 1 8 15 
Issue Deft. : | 
Notes in circulation. .... 650-9} 801-6, 807-4) 812-6 
Notes in banking depart- | 
MIM Cs Kévienccreexe 29-3} 28-6) 22-8) 17-7 
Government debit and 
securities*........... 677 -5| 827-4, 827-4) 827-2 
Other securities ........ 2:3) 1-9 3 3 1:8 
Silver Coin ............ 0-3) 3 1:0 
Gold, valued at s. per| 0:2 0:2 
fine 08. oo ese ceceeeee 168 -00;168 “00 168 “001168 00 
Deposits : | 
| Serer re 28-9} 11-5 10-3} 9-1 
Bankers? .....6seccccee 108 -1| 171-6; 146-5) 120-8 
Orr 50-2) 49 3 47-9) 47-5 
J” Ree er re 187 +2} 232 ‘4 204 -7| 177-4 
Banking Dept. Secs. : 
Government.........-. 142-8; 187 7 171-7; 150-0 
Discounts, etc.......... 11-6 6 1 56 5-3 
CI a6 jcccescacccecs 19-5} 26-4) 21-2) 20-9 
IE x6 64.6 tcetneaens 173-9} 220-2) 198-4) 176-2 
Banking depart. res. ..... 31-1 . 0 24 2 x 9 
% f L 
“Proportion ”........... 16-6 12 8 ii 8} 10-6 





* Government debt is £11,015,100; capita 
£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £780 millions 
to £830 millions on April 22, 1942. 


GOLD AND SILVER 
The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
Yemained at 168s. Od. per fine ounce throughout the week. 


In the London silver market prices per standard ounce 
have been as follows :— 


Date a Two wate 
July 9.....ccccccccccceee 234 234 
gi ME iscaveensawweiewes 234 234 
ee | rerrrerrrcrre rere 234 23¢ 
aes MN aceKoevedecenens 234 23% 
ie i daternseseboutes 23} 234 


The New York price of fine silver remained at 35} cents 
per fine ounce throughout the week. 





MONEY MARKET 


ate mge Rates.—The following rates fixed by the 
Bank of England remained unchanged between y yuly 


atone and uy 17th. (Figures in brackets are par of 


dats ae $ (4 62) 4 -023- mail transfers 
cs 33. Canada. $ (4862) 4 at-a7' mail trans 
teen ait ancs (25 -29}) 17+ 130-40. 
Krona (18-159) 16 85-95. Peso 
cs 45) we 6 968 IT -13; mail transfers 16 -953—-17 -15. 
Florin (12-11) 2 “58°62; ae 
SCUGdOoSs 
sie 20. "Teme $4-02-04; mail transfers 


aoa Rates for Soe @ Bank of E 
Clearsng ing Offices.—Spain. Pese 
ate ‘aly. 55 eS rate). = ee eat 740-58 (Omi ii 


Market Rates.—The following rates remained un- 
changed between July llth and July 17th. 


E tres 97 
rp init, fis a 
na. National $ 2j-34d. 


Special Accounts are in force for Brazil, Chile, 
Uruguay, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, for which no rate 
of exchange is quoted in London. 


Forward Rates.—Forward rates for one month have 
remained unchanged as follows :—United States. 2 cent 
pm.-par. Canada. } cent pm.-par. Switrerland. 3 cents 
pm.-par. Sweden. 3 ore pm.-par. 


MONEY Bae, Se De foll 
mained unchanged 

Bank rate, 2% ( 
Discount rates: Bank 


india. R 18d. 
iene 1764-8. 


lowing rates re- 

tween July llth and July 17th :— 
hey 3% October 26, — 
ills 60 days 14%; 3 months 


14%; 4 months, 14-14%; 6 qui, 14-l4 
m2, Bills: 2 months, lie %; 3 months, 1 ie 
Day-to-day money, }-1}%. Short Loans, 

Bank deposit rates 3%. Discount deposit a 
4%; at notice 2%. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 























New York | July | July | July | July | July | July 
on 8 9 10 ll 13 14 
Cables — | a3 Cents Gas | Cone Cents | Cents 
mdon .. 
Montreal... 89-340}90 080/90 06 90 -060|90-06090 a5 
Zuricht .... 23-30 |23-30 (23-30 |23-30 |23-30 


B. Aires. . “1133 -eoela3 -eoela3 -eorlas -eo*la3 -esel23 65° 
Brazil......| 5-14 5-14) 5-14 | 5-14 | 5-14} 5-14 


* Official rate 29-78. t+ Commercial Bills. 
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PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH BANK OF PORTUGAL 
9, 
(£ thousands) ___BANK-—D4iliien &A ” Million escudos 
en Se ee | 
Week Aggregate ° M April | May | M | 
Ended from Jan. 1 to - 18, 20, tM 28 | iam | Jan. | —. | Jen. 
“las i > | tale | tale SSETS 2 , 
July | July | July | July Gold and English ster..... 17°71] 24-95] 24-95) 25-95 1941 1942 1942 | 1942 
ath ste 19a | its Other coin, bullion, etc 6-02} 9-91) 8-76 9-21 Asses 
Working days:—) 6 6 7 S| ten =| «Salt money, London... 68-22) 27-16) 32-36| 30-09 | Bolen ccs siroaa 2027227 178 al1T9s -BIAT90 2 Lese s 
B xing days :— Secrts. and Treas. bills... .| 38 -76|104 -71|109 -88)106 -63 nts 362-8) 305-51 303-5 300. 
irmingham .... .| 2,364 2,611 | 61,786 | 70,642 Discounts and advances 22 -83| 30-23| 28-13 28-88 ISCOUNLS 0.6.6.0 00020 ee 300-0 
Bradford. . .-| 2,095 1,682 61,792 59,628 rr | | SOCUNEUIES oc ccccccccccces 529-6) 354-6) 354-8 354-3 
Hull. | 00} ae | 17/880 | 31720 | No sag yktnieemies ae ee - 
a... >- | ee eh eee | ee | Deposits, otc............. nie "22 121 -55|129 421124 -73 Siete ta eran... .. - ED See aes aise t 
salons r ‘ . | | | posits : nent . .. : 6) 539-7 
iverpool .......| 4,638 | 4,364 | 145,725 | 129,531 ‘ _ Bankers’ ...... 954 -7/2420 -7/2449 -7'2653 6 
Reve “EBRY | “ESSE haat [tae renin omit | B83] BL aE BS 
ewcastle cz ; ‘ , ; oreign commitments..... . 8) . 8 
a coeee 450 =| ao vans BANK OF CANADA 7 | a 
effield ........ | 666 68 9,2 ° . 
Southampton ....| 107 94 2,660 3,222 Million Can. $ laiicioneaiaiai 
} el 
12 Towns ....... | 27,136 | 28,633 | 786,972 | 824,075 June June June June SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 
Dublin*......... ' 9.937 | 8,758 | 164,322 | 182,763 ™ Assets 1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 Million £’s 
ee ee ee ee eserve : Gold.......... <i co a ae : 
* July 5, 1941, and July 4, 1942. Other......... 260 -8| 457 -4| 457-4) 457-4 stew | te 
Securities .............. 530 -6| 776-8) 791-0) 810-2 June | 22. 9 | a 
j | 
OVERSEAS BANK _Lsapurrens —_ | Assits hoe 1942 | 1942 | 121 
ee ai 168-6 °35.2| 32.8; $1.5 | Gold coin and bullion.....) 51-07] 53-57| 54-25] 54.29 
RETURNS Chartered banks Ps ee 7 : a | 3 194-8) 201 " 207-5 — myer po ieekes i yous me = a Re S =, 0: i 
nvest. and other assets. 5 
U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS | | 
. + Gold and. foreign as transferred to Foreign LIABILITIES | | 
Million $’s Exchange Control Board against securities. Notes in circulation....... | 24 F 29 a 33 24 32-09 
7 - a Deposits: Goyernment...| 2°6 7°24 3-9 
Bankers’ ...... 52° 12! 59 -27 ° ‘62 60 63 
win ~~ bad i BANK FOR INTERNATIONAL —........ 8.331 7-2 0 73 
eink cus ts eel onl R. 1942 | 1942 | 1942 SETTLEMENTS—Million Swiss gold Reserve ratio............ sr *9%151 -4% 
due from Treasury..... 20,311] 20,551) 20,551/ 20,551 francs of 0.29 grammes aot i Scie — 
Total reserves ........... 20,573 20,853 20,825; 20,825 
Send UB. Gere een... 0,184! 2,583) 2,728| 2,909 April | Feb. | Mar. | April WISS NATIONAL BANK 
otal U.S. Govt. secs. ....] 2, F t 2, pri eb. ar. ri 
Total bills and secs. ...... 2,197) 2,598) 2,742) 2,922 30, 28, 31, 30, | s 
Total resources .......... 23,781] 24,655] 24,821) 24,966 ASSETS 1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 Million Swiss Frs. 
LIABILITIES Gold in bars............. 36-6} 38-4 42-1) 45-5 : a aes a 
F.R. notes in ciren........ 6,707; 9,254) 9,409) 9,480 TR cc oho sob eesnnnnx 27-4) 33-7) 33-0). 33-7 | | 
Excess mr. bank res. ..... 5,270| 2,650) 2,260) 2,320 Sight funds.............. 15-6], 15-9} 16-3} 15-9 | June | May | May | June 
Mr. bank res. dep......... 12,971) 12,523 | 12,191) 12,246 Commercial bills ......... 115 -7| ‘113 -2} 114-2) 117-3 23, 23, ) | 25 
Govt. deposits ........... 1,038 139 485 548 Treasury bills............ 25-7; 27-0) 29-9) 30-3 1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 
Total deposits ........... 15,766] 14,020) 14,018) 14,147 Time funds at interest ....| 21-2) 21-1) 21-1) 21-1 ASSETS | 
Total liabilities .......... 23,781) 24,655) 24,821) 24,966 Sundry bills and invests. ..| 230-9) 226-0} 220-0} 212-4 Gold. .......02se sees eee 2292 -5|3441 -9)3441 -8 3440-2 
Reserve ratio............ 91 -1%|89 -6%/88 -9%/88 -1% Foreign exchange . . {1310-1} 131-3) 135 -8) 141-0 
BANKS AND TREASURY LIABILITIES Discounts, etc... .-| 62-6) 234-2) 263 0, 297-5 
RESOURCES | Deposits : Advances .......... ..| 24-0} 19-3) 19-9) 17 0 
Monetary gold stock...... 22,640) 22,735) 22,739) 22,740 LY: 3 3450s eneense 152-7) 152-7) 152-6) 152-7 SOOUTMIOS . occ ce seseesecs 69-8) 66-3) 66:3 66:5 
aoe & bank currency.| 3,152) 3,313) 3,314) 3,315 a bane nsvraeses 2 ¥ Is 3 7 ¥ 76 °3 L | 
ABILITIES | Central Banks ......... 16-1 IABILITIES | 
Money in circulation...... 9,695] 12,231) 12,416) 12,489 Other re 1-3 4-6) 4-7 Notes in circulation....... 12041 -5/2187 -6/2237 -0/2164 2 
Treasury cash and dep. vee] 3,330! 2,330} 2,680) 2,738 SOEELG 5 GS00 S445 055055495 32-0 29. 4 29: 0 29-0 Other sight liabilities ..... 217 4 253-8) 250-3, 249°8 
| 





































































Monthly Average 1941 } 1942 
Unit of _ ao ee orm 
| Measurement || 1999 | 1932 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 || May | June | Nov. | Dec. || Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June 
Population mid 1939, 47. 676,000 ; Area: 95,030 s - 4. a (244,000 sq. a | 
1 Retail trade, Gt. Brit.: Food...... Avg. daily sal wi 78 108) 111) 110) 113] 106} 107} 123) 108} 113} 4118} (117) 119) 
2. zs Other merchandise . in 1937100 || 2. 83 100 102) .107}  99]/ 110} 106;  97/ 126)/ 102} 94 104 110) 98! 
3. Tappan’ ix = 81; 102/ 105] 109) 105} 111} 106 102] 126) 106 103} 4112} (113; 4109 ... 
4. Registered unemployed G.B.* . Thousands 1,212] 2,756] 1,791| 1,514| 963| 350l| 328} 3021 199} 188 194/ 188) 136) 127|* 118) 106 
5. ,, United Kingdom (a).......... . 1,276] 2,813} 1,881) 1,690] 1,035] 392]) 420) 342) 226, 217|/ 225) 215} 161) 149 137 ... 
BS RRR cei ce aecesiens sf 118} 306] 226) 239) 214) 59 61, 46, 40) 39 42} 41} 32) 933} 29) 
7. .. E.andS. Sogfent ics scks ss 50} 1421 96 93) 99) ~~ 28 30) 21) «14]sd4 17} 20) Ss (14 9 9 
8. |. S.W. England (c)............. ! i 69} 157, 84 76, 33; 16 19) 14 8 8 8 6 5 6 6 4 
9. | Midlands & N. (0) aris (a) (e). || id 165, 371) 210) 153; 92] 28 27/ 20) 10| 10 13} 14 10 6 6 4 
10. |. N.E. England (d)............. | 280| 602} 208} 151) 75] 30 30; 30; 15, 14 144 14) 10 9 77 #7 
1l. |) N.W.England(e)...........-. cs 285| 562) 398} 309) 149) 54 62} 53, 321 28 25) 20) «+14 «#6140 (13, 1S 
12. |, Northern..................-- | ee a ac 158) 139] 89) 37 37} =30)_—S ss 2} sd9 92) 21) «13} 3} sas 
OE: CoRR... acs eesees ten | z 156) 378) 253; 217) 125] 51 60/ 51] 37) 35 341 33) «= 25| = 2a] Ss a} 20 
0, eA 116) 228) 164, 127) 89). 41 46} 37) 22] 21 20) 42619) «= 13) saz} ssa) 
15. Northern Ireland............. | i 36, 68 91] 76] 75) 42 51) 40, 27]; 28 30} 27] = 25] Ss a2} S19 
16. Industr, disputes. No. days lost.... x 676 541| 110} 107| 78 87 74 89) 72) 37 59} 28] 43, 63] 306 


® Wholesale Prices : Economist : ' 
17. Cereals and meat................. 1929= 100 100} 70-4) 82-4) 76-2) 93-9) 102-4 
BD, GREMEPEODOS.... vnccccsvcccescoenss ” 100} 72-8) 68-4) 76-4) 95-4 111-0 


100-2} 98-5) 106-1) 108-2)! 109-3) 110-6) 113-5 
108 -9} 109-7) 116 +6; 115-1)) 115-5) 115-4) 116-0 
































Oe Ur » 100} 53-4) 58-6) 63-8] 93-0] 100-7|| 99-8] 100-9] 101-0) 102-5|| 102-3) 102-4) 101-2) 101-2) 99-2 1014 
BD. BOTS 2.5 scncnccccccsenccseces » 100} 76-3} 97-4] 100-0} 125-0] 135-7]| 135-6) 135-6] 135-8] 136-7|| 136-7} 136 -7| 136-7) 136-7) 136-7) 1367 
21. Total, incl. miscellaneous.......... | » 100] 67-8} 77-8} 80-3} 104-3] 114-4|/ 113-5) 11392) 116-2) 117-4]! 117-7] 118-9) 119-4) 119-7] 120-0 119% 
Cost of Living: Min. of Labour 
ENE 5s Feehna sebtenshiesns sees “ 100} 81-8} 90-1) 92-4) 107-2) 108-7|| 110-4) 108-4) 107-1) 105-9]| 105-9) 105-9) 103-9) 103-9) 103-9 
SP bn c55S54neS ed os pasos sees se’ a 100, 87-8} 95-2) 96-4) 113-1) 121-4/! 122-0) 121-3) 122-6} 122-0)| 122-0) 122-0) 121-3) 122-0) 122-6) . 
24. Industrial securities, Fin. News... .. Jul.1,1935=100 |} 102-0) 64-0) 85-6) 78-1) 68-2) 74-3) 70-5) 72 z 82 $ 79-7|| 80-4) 77-0} 75-8! 76-9) 78-7) a 
25. Fixed interest ,, 4, 45, «.--- 1928=100 96 -8| 113-6| 127-6] 116-8] 122-8] 129-6]| 129-2/ 129-2] 132-5] 132-0]] 133-7) 133-7) 134-7) 134-6) 134-7) 13522 
26. Govt. Revenue, cumulative (f biesees Mill. £’s 815-0) 827 -0)1006 -2)1132 -2)1495 -3/2174 -6)| 224-7) 343 4 1070 Slazo8 5}|1646 -3|1943 -0|2174 -6| 146 -0| 381-8) 5080 
27. » expenditure » (F).-....- i ” 829 -5) 859 -3)1018 -9)1408 -2)3970 -7/4876 ‘3 728 -5|1098 -8|3089 -9}3572 *7|13984 -0|4392 -0/4876 -3) 360-1) 859 7/1320°7 
28. Bank of Eng.: Notes in circ. (g).... || » 362 -3| 258 -5|'487 -4) 509-9} 566 628 -7| 637 -3| 705 -2| 737 -3)| 744-2) 748-5) 753-6] 765-2| 782-1) 794? 
29. ,, Bankers’ deposits (g).......... | » 62-9} 81-3) 103-8) 102-8) 110 109-1| 119-9} 128-9] 148 -2)| 140-3) 130-7] 135-0) 125-5) 129-4) 139 4 
30. az ceiieies a Dept. (g)..... | » 55-9} 64-0) 103-2} 107-0) 143 116-1) 132-5] 157-5) 159-4!| 155-1] 153-1] 163-7| 149-8} 132-4! 141-2 
aring Banks : 
Bik pp ED v0 sh sa nbos es sd00s eons | ° 1,738) 1,791) 2,277] 2,248) 2,484 2,824) 2,946} 3,208) 3,329]) 3,222) 3,085) 3,072) 3,081 3,131) oe 
32. ,, Cash & bal. with B.E. ........ | . 194, 187) 241) 244 265 293} 311) 332) 366 330} 318} 347; 319) 326! ... 
Ee errr ree | . 229} 308) 280) 255) 366 173} 193) 246) 171 157} 111{ 163) 258) 291) .. 
34. ,, Treasury Deposit Receipts ..... ef one ss bea ee ee 469} 482; 651) 758 739| 646, 4761 450| 471) -.. 
rrr rer i * I 991) 844 976 991) 944 873} 859) 809) 807 812} 826) 838) 821) 8ll| -. 
36. ,, Imvestments.................. nt | 257| 348! 637; 608) 659 880 '/ 1,008] 1,017] 13050} 1,048] 1,049) ..- 
37. Interest Rates: Bank rate ........ | Per ‘cent. || 5-498] 3-008} 2 | 2-241 2 2 21/3/23 ]3 {32 / 2 
38. ,, Three months’ bank bills....... | - 5-26] 1-87) 0-62) 1-18} 1-04 . 1-03 . 1-03} 1-03}, 1-03} 1-03; 1-03) 1:0 
39. ,, Day to day loans.......... ake | Zz 4-47| 1-61] 0-50} 0-87] 0-76 0-75| 0-75} 0-75] 1-00]} 1-00} 1-00) 1-00} 1-00] 1-00) i 00 
40. ,, Yield on 2$% Consols......... \ ” 4-61) 3-75) 3:39) 3-76) 3-40) 3-18} 3-071 3-03) 3-02)' 3-01: 3- : a _ 305 
* From March, 1942, figures are exclusive of men classified as unsuitable for ordinary industrial employment, and women unsuitable for normal full-time employment. 
a) 1937, average January to August: figures for September-December not comparable owing to revised method of counting adopted in September, 1937. (o) From 
anuary, 1940, includes former Southern and South-Eastern divisions. (c) Includes Southern division before January, 1940. (d) From September, 1939, Grimsby 
and Lincoln included in North Midlands instead of N.E. England. (e) From December, 1941, High Peak Parliamentary Division of Derbyshire included in North Midlands 
instead of North-Western England. (f) Ordinary and Self-balancing revenue and expenditure. Annual figures are totals for financial year, beginning in year show3. 


Monthly figures are cumulative. (g) Average of weekly figures. (A) Annual figures for 1929 and 1932 do not include District Bank. 
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THE ECONOMIST 


Allowance is made for net interest accrued, and for redemption for fixed interest stocks and for changes in interim dividends for ordinary stocks. 
ne 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 





































































































i Price, | Price, | Yield, 
Yield, Prices, || Last two || uly’ | July 
Pri i\ Prices — vane | July Year 1942 Dividends | Name of Security July’ a” | 14, 
“1941 | ant ear, 1942 Name of Security July 7 | & Jan.ltoJuly14|/) “| isia | 1982 | 1982 
aa Piers | 21921942 || High | Low | (a) @) | ae | Se. 
Low J =a % % tron, Coal and Steel 42/3 aio § 5 6 
. onl F 3 146% 45/9 | 41/3 4 a| 7 6||Babcock & Wilcox £1 il BB | 42H 38 8 
Se I se saa: ut | 112, | 3 12 5/] S015 | 44/104) 34a] 114 B|[Bolsover Colliery Ord. “fi Se eee 
—* “8 a5 1 100} | 119 9 || 28/43| 25/- || +3a| +6§5||Brown (John) mi mites 
am SO aTen te 1 1014 | 2 8 O|] 22/9 | 18/3 3 a| 5 b|\Colvilles Ord. Lainie: =| = = 
Conv. 24% 1 9.2... i 103 | 211 0 |] 20/8} 14/- 7 ¢| Nilc||Dorman Long rd. £ 1 || 23/3xal 23/3 | 8 12 0 
Conv. 3% 1948-53...... 107 108 3 410fi| 23/3 | 20/- 4 a| 6 b/|iGuest Keen &e. £ 26/9 26/9 |8 8 0 
Conv. 34% (after 1961). tH 105 | 218 6 || 27/9 | 25/7%|| 7a! 15 ; Hadfields Ord. 10/- al oe | Beis 3 
Rie aa BBG a... 9 964 | 217 O|| 45/6 | 41/3 || +4 6| +244 ||Staveley Coal Ord. £ cige|l aisae 
aes até yeee-sh.. 100} |215 0 a 45/- | 12} c 12 ¢ Stewarts and | Lioyds £1... <. | ie | 819 5 
aes 3 es | 35/08| 31/- || 4 4 wan, 7% 
Funding 45 1960-90....|| 11st | iu5f | 218 0|| 23/71 21 || $40| dba lUnited Stecl Ora 41... aye | a3 |7 4 8 
Nat Det. 24% 1944-4 8..|| 101 101 | 2 7 Ok] 17/6 | 15/5t|| 4 a| 6 b||Vickers Ord. Jo “ee | - 
at. > fo | 0 rc nl ' 
Nat. Def. 3% 1954-58... .|| 101 102. | 2 16 v- || nae| NnuelBradtord Sr. f | Nil 
wes a eas ay | ited tS 3) Bu Oe) Mes) Melamamee aye | 
ar Bon A 338 : ; | 417 
Victory Bonds 4%. || diag | is’ | 248 || 3es'| SHS || Stal & bllCourtabids Ord Pion: su | sae |$ $3 
Victory Bonds 4%...... ior’ | lo | 246 6 9/3 | 2/3 || Nile) 3, ¢|\Fine Cotton Spinners 41 edt Sitaxd) Fat 
War Loan 3464 aft. 1952. || 1059 | loc’ | 3 6 o/| 27/9 | 22/9 || “Whe| 2pel[Lancs, Cotton’Corp, (1. | 
ren Se aft. 1952.|) 1053 1 - -e% etree eerie! to viel | a 
Redemption 34, 1986-9¢ 9 | 9 |3 10] 749 | 13 | 5 «| 108 Callenders Cable, &c. {1 . wig | 726 | a6 
Redemption 3% _e 101 101 21710 || 22/9 | 20/9 12$ 5}: 73a ||Crompton Park. ‘A Bf. aul a3 |417 0 
Austria 3% 1933-53.. / 101 |3 9 4]| 42/- | 37/6 || 10 ¢| 10 c||English Electric Ord. £ au | ae ieee 
j—-Y fee — 84/3 | 78/4% || 20 ¢| 17} |\General Electric Ord. £1. | Is | 
Dom. & Col. Govts. | 102 490 Gas and ——— ste | 376 (45 3 
Australia 5% 1945-75. ..|| 101 joie 416 6|| 38/9 | 34/6 3 a| 5 b|\County of London {1.. a | i888 
New Zealand 5% 1946..|| 100 107 | 316 0|| 29/- | 27/6 2ha b ||Edmundsons Ord. £1. . 13) iy. |3 9 3 
Nigeria 5% 1950-60..... 108 { ¢ . qo pre ii 33 3 
k 14/74 | 12/ i” 31/3 | 31/3 
Corporation Stocks on 313 2]| 32/4¢| 29/ 4hb a |\North-East Electric £ 39/43 | 39/43 |4 0 6 
Birmingham 5% 1946-86] 107 | 107 | $15 2 40/- | 38/1 || 2a b |Scottish Power ads f.. soit | SeiAt Tt OO 
TM Mie ccetaxtaness 1 o _ 
Liverpool 3% 1954-64. ..|| 99 | 2 3 1 3 40/6 | 39/ 3a b || Yorkshire Electric £3 -- Ds hae 
Middlesex 34% 1957-62.|) 105 | 17/3 15/- 10 10. c||Austin ‘A’ Ord 5/- es 1/3 5 ee 
Foreign Governments 100 410 0 21/6 20/14 Thc 7% .¢ |\B.S.A. Ord. £1 ......... 10/9 109 |9 6 0 
Argentine 44% Stg. Bds. = | 644 | 3.17 6p 11/44] 9/3 6b! 4a — ‘Acsomtane 10/-... ise 136 | 519 Ot 
Brazil 5% Funding 1914.|| 61} | 418 4n|| 14/9 | 11/9 || t10 c| +8 ¢ ainey Aviation Ord. 10} ae | ase [426 0 
Rae Op faea tas st" *** at | 412 6 26/44 | 24/- 6 cl 3@ Ford otors Ord. {1 . 12/6 | 13/- |12 10 0 
\|Egypt Unified 4% oe 13/14 | 11/44 || 1736] 15 a@||Hawker Siddeley 5/-... 66/3 66/3 | 411 0 
olacoe 1950. | 315 0|| 69/6 |. 65/- 24a 124 |Lucas (Joseph) Ord. d. fl. S$ | S83) 212 ot 
= 4%. aerate _— ——~—~——|| 93/9 | 82/6 20 ¢| 20 c|/Rolls- Rovee Ord, ee 
Pri y a Ul Pric ice, | Yield, PP pied teen i 
mr iota | Zast,two } ul 3/3 Nile} Nile |\Cunard Ord. {1......... . - 15 43 
ie ie, | Dividends | Name of Security] JY Jy JY | 36/at| 25/3 |] Nite) Nide Cunard et hl 36 | dee | 6 9 0 
Fa odey | 1942 | 19421942 |! 28/103 | 25/3° || 6 6| 2 al|/P.&O.Def.fl......... ae | 226 |5 6 9 
High | Low |! (a) (6) (c) 24/6 | 20/7 5 c| 6 c||Royal Mail <. Ord. fl 1g/- | 1g- | 511 0 
: | | | d. |] 21/- | 16/- 5 c| 5 c||Union Castle Ord. £1.. | | 
) | % % Railways . £ Nil Tea and Rubber 5/43 | 6/3 12 16 0 
) a ; Nil | Nil B.A. Gt. sthn, Ord. stk. 8 10 Nil 7/3 | 3/9 4 c| 4 ¢||Allied Sumatra Rbr. {1.. Sit} | Sa} 2 2 6 
) 12% 9} Nil Nil ||Can. Pacific Com. $25.. 10 a 812 0|| 14/6 6/- 6 c| 2 c|\Anglo-Dutch of Java £1. Weed ag | 8 0 0 
47% | 39 lja!| 235 ||Great Western Ord. Stk..|| 46 = 413 6 || 32/- | 25/- 4b| 2ba — (Assam) Tea {1 . Ys | i/3 [16 0 0 
115} | 106 246 2¢ 0 ||G.W. 5% Cons. Pref. Stk. oy = 78 2 2/14 9d. 4a 6 b|\London Asiatic Rbr. 2)-. 13/9 | 14/43 | 4 4 0 
55 | 49 2a| 2 BIILNE.R. 4% ist Pref. . so ls-e of sme’| aneel osc] $ ciaden Pam mesa. yo) wie * 
208 | 16 lyec| 2 . LMS, Ord. Stock +. 20 544 |7 610|| 1/8 | 9d. 9c! Nile United Serdang Rte. 2/-.|| I | 3 : 
a| 2 .M.S. : ay | | : 
aot | 38 7ya| OED London Transport ‘C’Stk.|| 41 42 | 6 16 11 ssi | seit | o§ c| 5 «|Anglotranin Ord. 21 ..| 493 | 4 26 3 
at | att ng at 5 southern 55, Prot Ora. || 64 66 |711 6]| 54/8) 27/6 || 10 | 5 a||Burmah Oil Ord. {1..... so | aeribyl 2 2 St 
664 | 614 2}a| 2$b||Southern 5% Pref. Ord. .|| 64 | & al oes Shell "Franspert Or a g asi 46/104) 2 ZS 
, 5 a|/Trinida / | 
Ale moon ria fipae. 68/9xd| 68/9 | 5 1 9] 72/6 | 63/ ” Miscellaneous os ae ia 0 
+ oye Me aS oper ph Td £5.. 5 s7et 3 5 : 54/ 42/- Qha 6b Assoc. (Got) Ord fi fl tity 43/9 | 4 10 9 
: 3764 | 47/6 | 35/7%|| 10 c| 10 c||Barker a | $39 | 
383. | 365 6 a|- 6 b|\Bank of England Stock. . 3 9 Barker (Jota) Ord. ¢1 | 4 2 318 8 
1£100..|| £45 | £45 | 3 ‘| 37/9 | 30/6 || 24 c| 24 c||Boo 43/14 | 43/13 | 
{47 | £438 8 c| 8 c|lBank of ae d f1\| 26/3 | 26/3 | 411 O06 42/3 3 a| 7 6|\British Aluminium {1.. / tt 315 oF 
we) | T/- 7 b| 7a [Barclays Bank “Bf. Wéxd) 4/- | 314 0 seit i litany c $14, ¢ ||Brit.-Amer. Tobacco £1.|| 81/3 80/- | 3 48 : 
16/- | 71/- 7 6| 7 a||Barclays Bank ‘B’ £ 4 6) | 513 3 || 88/1b| 70/- |it the Fes feencnuew. Sebeoes i sy 65 | 48 0 
lt | 4% || 5a 2} b Chartered of India £5 $33 31 eae | 64/- Cable RWieHag Sikes | 5 | “Gop | 6 12 
: , a. $125. . £554 | £55 69} 47 4c 4 ¢l\Ca Vir sane 17/8 0 
£68 | £45 £24 | £2} ||Hongkong and 1 paid ..!| 53/9xd! 54/- |4 8 9 97/6 || 15%6| 1244 (Carreras ‘A’ Ord. 1... 16 | ° ear? 
WS | eile || 8 5) 8 aliidland £1 tally paid. 86/6 | B6/sxdi 3.14 0/3.) Olas ioee| gre Dunlop Rubber Ord. {1 «|| 27/6 | 27/3 | 317 & 
"Ce | oe 8 b| 8 alNat. Dis 4 fap, tally’ 6ixd) E14 0 Ol] SIE) 2h Nil 6 ¢||Elec. & Mus. Ind. 10/- ..|| 16/3 Gr Sl 0 
V i! 740| tha Nat. Pros sill ag 66/6xd) 410 6 || Fu4) O15 b| 12p4||Gestetner (D.) 5/— ...-.. 22/6 | 22/6 | ear 3 
ai ae ate ale Nat Pv. dm fel et m3 13 3 ae a3 ian? whe Harrisons. & Cane. De. fl 32/6 | 32/9 4 17 9 
seeees 47/6xd 47/6 4 4 33/114 30/- 34a 5 b mperi emica fs | 6 ot 
50/- |. 46/- 636 32 a ||Union Discount {1 4 73 1 en a | 21s 
82/74 | '77/9 || 9 b 9 a||\Westminster £4; £1 paid. 81/6 80/6xd| 4 sil soit wt a 9,2 Imperial Tob: wae Se | 3 5 0 
| Insurance _ 233 1316 6 31/3 | 24/9 || 10 c| 5 c|\Lever & Unilever Ord. £1 aa/lt | gat | 4 3 0 
i 25 | 238 || 40 @| 50 5 |/Alliance £1, fully paid... = ty 4 7 6|| 52/6 | 39/9 5 a| 5 b|\London Brick Ord. £1... $e Sein 414 6 
7 12} lly me eee Gon kendo a 85/- | 4 2 0]] 39/18! 30/- 15 a ‘ne Merk rn meer ‘A’ 5/-. 92/6 | 92/6 4 i 0 
1 mimi b lLon fi + 2 a ||Murex {1 Ord. ......... > | i 
26h ot lon 10/- 6 ||Lon. & Lancs. £5, £2 pd.|| 254 at .= 4 3 oat 7 a b ||Pinchin ae Ord. 10/- ao sar 500 
or | im | aes) “Cte a eee ia 144 14 1°07) 65/3 | 58/- 2h a 1b Spillers Ord. {1......... eo | Se [420 0 
a | th dedlas| cans ena Pex Pald 26h 7 | 2 2 94|| 64/4] GO || 10 6) 34a [Tate and Lyle Ord. £1...|| 60 a 
I ane || tage | 1888 Prudential aoa 7 3 315 0}} 33/- | 27/6 5 c} 10 c||Triplex Safety Glass 10/-| ote 84/6 414 6 
13 8} 7 1ll_a{ 19 6/|Royal Geciiens £l..... 8 | 8} | 318 6 || 86/6 | 80/6 10 b{| 10 a/||Tube Investments Ord. £1 5/9 67/6 | 314 0 
10 8} 7 3/36| 3/3a||Royal £1, 12/6 paid..... 8 | 6 315 9] 73/1k| 62/6 83d a ||Turner & Newall Ord. £1 26/103, 26/103| 6 2 0 
i 5 —| eee ST /- | 26/43|| 7a|(d)15 6 ||United Molasses Ord. 6/8| 6/104 26/208 Ft 
" | | | Investment Trusts | gaa | 5 9 7 || 60/6 | 47/- || 35 6| 20 a|\Woolworth | oo nen 
i S| Le GS Ree | 1 2a8 2) ag | aon | qe elammuceitinraa| ate ona | 
6 12 — 16 ¢| Nila@||Burma Corp. -Rs.9. 60 0 
is 155 150 3a 7 06 \iTrustees Corp. Ord. Stk.. 150}xd} 150} 5/9 3/ (i amo sity 
3 200 | lott 4a! 6 6b||U.S. Deb. Cp. Ord. Stock)! 1924 | 1914xd) 5 4 5 42/6 | 30/74 10 20 é ce Sees eat H | i 2 0 
: | | Breweries, &c. ot 1146 a ||Randfontein Ord. £1....|| 33/9 | 33/14 240 
7 150 213 3+ 40/ 34/44 + 63 63 
7 151/3 | 138/- | ¢15 b| +5 a||Bass Ratcliff Ord. {1.. -/| 48/9 | Of 2m Ss fy 15°b| Nue|RRbokana Corp. Ord. i--| ek | et [2 4 2 
8 62/6 | 54/6 5 a| 9 b|\Courage & Co. Ord. f1...|| 61/9 | 6 9 | 4 10 oi at | ab 5 | 5 a|iRoan Antelope Cpr. 9". ye | 1a) | 4 3 4 
77/3 | 71/10$|| 6a@| 10 0 ||Distillers Co. Ord. £1... .| | ae 76/ 77% el antl aoc Nigel —_ is; soli | ° | A 911 0 
94/9 | 80/- || 15 6| 11 @|Guinness (Arthur) Ord. £1)| 91/6 92/- § 5 0 alba | S188 [Union Cp. 126 9. pa. ei | 0, 
‘i 92/6 | 79/7 || 1545) 7 a |iind Coope &e. Ord. £1... 87/- | s/6 6 2 9| St Se] SSS Hates <p. 12/6 ty. a: ; ti Ls 
2 vate ae $c Watney Combe oe i. “al Includes 2$% not Saba i tax. Yield basis 25%.  (e) oa o>. 2 of basis Flat ” Pres ed Tax, 
2 “Tnteri 6) Final div. (c) Last two yearly divs. hy ek teak uae on ? ‘basis. 
3 : — a visa o average Shapes eed 1960. (k) Based on redemption at par 1946. (m) Yield on 1.55% ? 
0 . 
: Ww TRA ECEIPTS a sce 
12 - Sag 

OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC R $e ae | emens S5r S Su Jy 
; a 1. Railroads, 7 14 | and industrial. 7 14 | me. 
‘ Gross Receipts * Aggregate Gross Atlantic Coast. 23§ 23} | Am. Smelting. . zn i eee. a eat 
, 7 a — Cu Nt Pi ait alt fans Vises «. 254 2et Nat. Distillers . 22 22 
— oo en en a” af | Beth. Stecl..°.. 52) S54 | Nat-Steel .-..: 464 49 
, | 1942 + or — 1942 | + or— | Pennsylvania.. 19§ 208 | Briggs........ 18) 184 | Phelps Dodge-. 244 2 
“63 \ Southern...... 13% 143 — of A... oat be em Sere ssh 4 
: ee seseiliie uaaad satis i Maes Union.... 2 
i | | . Utilities, ete. Distillers-Seag.. 18} 19} | Shell U 124 1 
8 Tigh aaah "| sj a pase 000 + 138-000 S4eto00 — ger'o00 | Amer Tel? e” 115} 114} | Eastman Kak.. 130} 153} | Std. ON... 364 3 

Gt. Southern..:| 2 ” | 3 , Amer. W’wks.. . 2 en. Elec...... ives... & 

Can, Western... 2» AL| {$723,000 /+ 28,000 1,214,000 | 136,000 . Light ...: 26} 27 | Gen. Motors... 373 39g | Unit + OF 
rom Canadian Pacific. | 15 ,, _7/ $4,827,000 + 792,000 125,860,000 [tal 965,000 Posple'e Gas: 384 39 | InlandSteel 61 65 U.S. Steel . i “ : 
Ss sentzal An | a)» 4 42,026,650 | + 309,150 02,988,450 | 4é see Sth. Cal. Ed.... 18$ 18 | Int. Harvest... 49% Webt'house El.. a 
nds [San Paulo (Brazil)... 27” £41,011 + 2,761 __°956,443 | — W. Union Tei. | -23§- 24p-! Int. Nickel 26, 264-1 Woo 
iaiat t Recipes in Argentine pesos, 


* Ex dividend. 
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(Continued from page 92) 
Spinners and Manufacturers’ Association 
and the trades unions concerned. 


Domestic Poultry—The Ministry of 
Agriculture has issued a_ leaflet which is 
to be distributed free by local food offices, 
entitled “Rations for Domestic Poultry 
Keepers : The New Scheme and How It 
Works.” It contains a full summary of 
the details of the scheme, and in three 
sections answers questions which poultry 
keepers are asking or are likely to ask. 

Meat Products.—The Minister of Food 
has made an Order controlling the manu- 
facture and sale of manufactured meat pro- 
ducts other than those in airtight containers 
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and talcum der free from control for 
the time being, since the materials from 
which they are made are not in short 
supply. Manufacturers will not, however, 
have a either for their labour or 
The second amendment makes 
the quota 20 per cent, and excludes face 
and caleba powder from _ the 
nandard period supply figures. For firms 
— = in concentration schemes the 
Hay will 50 per cent. From August 
17th manufacturers will be required to put 
their names and addresses on n all controlled 
cosmetics and toilet preparations manu- 
factured by them. 


“ THE aC we! es 
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“THE ECONOMIST’ INDEX OF 
WHOLESALE PRICES 
(1927 = 100) 

| Mar. Aug. 


July | June | July 
1939 


1941 | 1942 | 1942 


Secon 











| 
Cereals and Meat ..| 93.0| 66.9) 946 | 109.0 | 1130 
Other Food ....... | 70.4| 61.1| 97.3 | 101.6 | 1016 
Textiles ..........| 74.2| 54.3) 933] 93.2) 932 
Minerals .......... (113.2 | 95.4 | 129.3 | 130.7 1319 
Miscellaneous...... | 87.0} 77.6 | 113.2; 119.0 | 120.9 
Complete index....| 87.2 | 70.3 | 106.2 | 110.7 111.7 
1913=100 ........ | 119.9 | 96.8 1448 | 152.4 | 153.6 


* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 






































PRICE I NUMBER OF FOOD PROSECUTIONS 

which are already subject to the provisions (1935= -_ 

of the Canned Meat and Canned Soup = |) J po | ee | ee ae 

(Control and Maximum Prices) Order, | y | July Saly | July 

1941. The new Order, which incorporates 1942 1942 | 1942 oe 

the existing provisions of the Sausages Oct., 1959 Dec., 1940} 10,598 10,043 94-8 

(Maximum — Order, 1941, in regard . an9'8 1178 | 117.8 s08 sme Total 1941......... 29,329 27,475 93-7 

to sausages and sausage meat, limits from ee chs 58 5558008 . . ‘ May, 1941...... 2,537 2,410 94:9 

July 27th the varieties of meat products Complete: index....| 448-7 | 448-7 | 442-7 | 442.7 | 142.7 ue me osesees amen | 262) | 3:1 

Ww: may manufactured so!) ani caieaetll stitial anise mntalipioiel atipecbione 9 ccvcee ; 

prescribes a range of meat content for Mar. | Aus: | July | June | July Sateaper” °7..":| Sent | x00 aa 

certain of these products. 1937*| 1939 | 1941 } 1942 | 1942 October @ sedeed 5150 = % 4 
Toilet Preparations.—The Limitation of }§©£9=-—}yaya aa lanvalaeeliina pets: 2,955 2,752 93:1 

QrOps .....222020% 147.9| 92.2 | 107.9 | 115.5 | 117.8 mereeees 

Supplies (Toilet Preparations) (No. 3) Raw materials... 207-5 | 122.9] 16946 | 172.7 | 172.7 January, 1942...... a | Ses pe 

Order is to be renewed on August Ist for Complete Index... .| 175.1 | 106.4 | 1 141.3 | 142.7 ne pe Psce 211 93°5 

a period of five months, subject to two 9 _____' ) | Apt 7% ecccc] Sat | 2323 | 954 

amendments. The first makes face powder * Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. * y b _peceee 069 905 94-7 





THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 


CAPITAL (PAID-UP) - £3,000,000 | 
RESERVE FUND - - £3,000,000 


Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 
THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 15 Branches & 30 Sub-Agencies 


The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides 
eee facilities for financing every description of trade with 

e East. 

Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 


The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


London { “aes, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3 

Branches | 28, CHARLES 1! STREET, ae 8.W.1 
Manchester Branch: 52, MOSLEY STRE 

New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


(Guaranteed by the Branches and Agencies 
Australian Government) throughout Australia. 
Banking and Exchange Staees of every description transacted. 
Bankers to the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia, the 
Government of the State of Queensland, the Government of the State 
of South Australia, the Government of the State of Yasmania. 
Commonwealth Savings Bank of Australia, 8,894 Agencies at 
Post Offices in Australia. 
As at 30th June, 1941:—General Bank Balances 



















eo. £130,752,179 
Savings Bank Balances --. 150,553,865 


Note Issue Department 77,144,818 
Rural Credits nee 2,389,454 
Other items ae 19,795,546 


a 
A. H. LEWIS, Manager. 

London Office: 8 OLD JEWRY, 
Also at AUSTRALIA nGuGE, STRAND, W.C. 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


(Incorporated in the Colony of Hongkong. The liability of members 
is limited to the extent and in manner prescribed by Ordinance 
No. 6 of 1929 of the Colony.) 

AUTHORISED CAPITAL = «© # « $80,000,000 
ISSUED AND FULLY PAID-UP = »* $20,000,000 . 

STERLING 2° ee @ £6,500,000 
RESERVE FUNDS | ioNGKONG CURRENCY $1 0,000,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF PROPRIETORS $20,000,000 
temporarily transferred to 
LONDON OFFIGE, 9, Gracechurch wrath, £.C.3. 
Acting Chief Manager: A. Morsz. 


BRANOHES AND AGENCIES ‘THROUGHOUT INDIA AND 
THE FAR EAST, Ete, 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED 
9 Gracechurch Street, E.C.3, a Company inco! ted in England and 
an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai a is 
prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cas 


Full particulars may be had on application. 
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NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA 
LIMITED. 

Bankers to the Government in Kenya Colony and Uganda. 

Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


BRANCHES: 
Aden and Delhi Tuticorin 
Aden Point Kandy Zanzibar 
Amritsar Karachi Kisumu Kenya 
Bombay Lahore . Mombasa Colon: 
Calcutta Madras Nairobi Britis 
Cawnpore Mandalay Nakuru E.A. 
Chittagong Nuwara Entebbe 
Cochin ty India) Eliya Jinja Uganda 
Colombo Rangoon Kampala 
Dar-es-salaam Mwanza Tanga ... ... Tanganyika rritory. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ake .:. £4,000,000 
PAID-UP- CAPITAL £2,000,000 
RESERVE FUND £2,200,000 


The Bank conducts every description of Eastern Banking business. 
Trusteeships and Executorships also undertaken. 

















REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - £13,000,000 
ASSETS EXCEED - + «+  £77,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - ~- £140,000,000 


(1941 Accounts) 








CITY OF JOHANNESBURG 
THREE AND A-HALF PER CENT. INSCRIBED STOCK, 


1952. 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that in ee to copare the 
dividend due 1st September next, the of the 


several accounts in the above-mentioned Stok will will be STRUCK 
on the night of the rst August and that on and after the 3rd 
August the Stock will be transferable ex-dividend. 
For Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas), 
C. D. ALCOCK, Manager. 
Circus Place, London Wall, E.C.2. 8th July, 1942. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
TO THE ECONOMIST 


; €é « 4 
12 Months = = - 3 00 


6 Months - - - £10 0 
(Cheques to be made payable to The Economist Newspaper Ltd.) 
Publishing Office : 

Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C.2 
Telephone No.: Temple Bar 3316 
y, London, W.C.2. Published weekly by THe Economist Newspaper, L1D., 


